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WHO'S WHO 


WITH sincere respect for, and sympathy with, 
those who adopt the difficult role of conscientious 
objectors to their country’s war effort, PAUL L. 
BLAKELY examines the principles which motivate 
such a stand, and finds them wanting. To withstand 
ridicule and odium in following the dictates of con- 
science is heroic; but if those convictions arise 


scientious objector in the present war. . . . SISTER 
Mary LoulIseE is head of the English Department 
of Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. The senti- 
ments of her two visitors reflect accurately the 
barriers to mutual understanding between North 
and South America. We are now acquaintances; 
there is good hope we may yet be friends. .. . 
VINCENT PETERS is the seminarian mentioned in 
his liturgical article and, therefore, can bear wit- 
ness to the accuracy of the facts presented... . 
NORBERT ENGELS discusses a problem which is very 
real to the young men who are off to the wars and 
the girls they leave behind them. His treatment is 
not academic but out of the minds and hearts of 
the boys and girls who attend his lectures at Notre 
Dame University and Saint Mary’s College... . 
MURRAY PappACcK, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a graduate 
of St. Xavier—high school, college and law school 
—sneers thoughtfully at a Hollywood version of 
spurious patriotism which glosses over all Ameri- 
can defects and shortsightedness. Gullible and fatu- 
ous jingoism is not the spirit that wins wars 
through self-sacrifice and then forms a just peace 
under God. . . . SISTER JULIE, after completing her 
studies at Oxford, took up her present duties in the 
a department of Rosary College, River For- 
est, Ill. 
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AGAINST the surprise proposal for peace between 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. which emanated last 
week from the shrewd mind of John L. Lewis, only 
one criticism can be made: the manner in which 
the affair was conducted reeks of underhanded 
politics. When the story broke, it was immediately 
clear from the letters Mr. Lewis addressed to Wik 
liam Green and Philip Murray, respective leaders 
of the rival organizations, that he had gone over 
their heads. This in itself would have the effect of 
arousing needless antagonism at a time when trust 
and mutual respect are demanded in a notable de- 
gree. Worse still, secret meetings were said to have 
taken place at which officers to head the unified or- 
ganization were selected. According to the alleged 
agreement, Mr. Green was to retire from the labor 
movement, and Mr. Murray was to abdicate his 
presidency of the C. I. O. to become secretary in 
the new alignment. We can well understand the 
resentment of Messrs. Murray and Green on being 
informed of these secret developments. Now there 
is danger that both men, in their present frame of 
mind, will join forces with strong minority elements 
in both camps, which for selfish reasons oppose 
unification, to nullify this latest and most promis- 
ing attempt at peace. It is high time to end the 
civil war in the ranks of labor. We agree with David 
Dubinsky, President of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, that the bad blood caused by Mr. Lewis’ 
tactless procedure should not be permitted to hinder 
resumption of peace negotiations. This may be 
labor’s last chance, not only to break the influence 
of racketeers and Reds in their ranks, but alse to 
ward off the threat of Government control. 


SAID Saint John Chrysostom to those who at- 
tended his discourses on the Epistles of Saint Paul: 
“It is a shame that you do not give more time to 
these studies; but it is most desirable that you give 
any time at all.” The same, in retrospect, might be 
observed of the inter-American conferences now 
taking place in Rio de Janeiro. Thank Heaven they 
are occurring; but would that the great minds in 
this country and in Latin America had got to grips 
sooner with the problem of what are, after all, our 
common bonds of interest with Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. Only in the face of danger do we at- 
tempt, particularly with Argentina, to reflect 
whether we are part of a natural economic unit. 
January is midsummer “down under,” for the shirt- 
sleeved conferees. But realities dawn in an icy men- 
tal atmosphere when finally concrete issues are 
reached. Will tinned Argentine beef be sold in 
United States markets; will the Axis bomb ABC 
coastal cities? These and many other chill possi- 
bilities loom as the conference reaches the parting 
of the ways. They form part of the grim decision: 
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whether or not the southernmost and most exposed 
countries can go our way. Enough demonstrations 
of general Latin-American solidarity and good will 
have been lavished to make us supremely confident 
we shall yet finish the job, even though Acting 
President Castillo of Argentina has so far been able 
to give but a dusty answer. The simplest explana- 
tion of Dr. Castillo’s hesitancy would seem to be 
that he is awaiting the spread of stronger anti- 
Axis sentiment among his people. 


IF world danger can bring the disparate and hugely 
separated nations of the New World sufficiently 
together to overcome vast obstacles and discover 
some sort of natural unity, why should not the 
same world danger arouse us once and for all to 
a sense of the very real, the everlasting spiritual 
bonds which through our holy Faith we possess 
with the peoples of those lands? Here, again, inter- 
American policy is coming to a cross-roads. A 
choice must be made, and disaster faces us if the 
choice is not made aright. Plainly stated, the un- 
fortunate circumstance is that the elements in both 
continents, northern and southern, who have been 
most actively interested and articulate in the cause 
of inter-American cultural unity have been pre- 
cisely those who are either hostile to Catholicism 
or are profoundly suspicious of its influence. As a 
simple and obvious consequence, these groups have 
tended to convince one another that the only people 
really worth while in the United States are those 
who are in deep sympathy with the anti-religious, 
revolutionary movements in Central and South 
America. And the reverse is true. What has been 
but an impulse and passing phenomenon may de- 
velop into a fixed policy unless a contrary path is 
traced. If decisions are called for, material for 
decision must be available. It is the job of Catholic 
inter-Americanism to present that material. 


OPPOSITION to the Presidential order transferring 
a number of Federal agencies from the crowded 
confusion of Washington has become vocal in Con- 
gress. With this opposition movement it is hard 
for anyone to sympathize who looks dubiously on 
the current trend toward centralization of power. 
For some time now, Federal agencies and depart- 
ments have been multiplying and expanding with 
geometrical progression, and the war is bound to 
accelerate the growth. Many thoughtful men see 
no possibility of an early reversal of this tendency. 
Inasmuch as a goodly number of the economic and 
social problems which have arisen since the Civil 
War are national in scope, local units of govern- 
ment are frequently unable, without Federal as- 
sistance, to cope with them. Agriculture is an ob- 















vious example. Until such time, then, as we can 
bring about some decentralization in our economic 
order, we shall have to reconcile ourselves to a 
large assumption of authority on the part of the 
Federal Government. Nevertheless, there is no good 
reason why this expanded power should not be scat- 
tered around the country. While the removal of 
Federal agencies from the shores of the Potomac 
will not shorten the arm of the Government, even 
by as much as a cubit, it will have the beneficent 
effect of making Washington somewhat less the 
center toward which the whole country obediently 
gravitates. Wisely has the President refused up 
till now to heed the shortsighted objections of a 
minority in Congress. 


AFTER considerable oratory, meetings of a joint 
House and Senate committee and Administration 
intervention, Congress has decided, according to 
the terms of a bill sent to the White House on Janu- 
ary 19, that the Office of Civilian Defense is not to 
be turned over to the army. On the other hand, the 
appropriation placed at Mayor LaGuardia’s dispo- 
sal has been restricted to $100,000,000. While it is 
a relief to have a bill of some kind, it is doubtful 
whether this one will silence the widespread criti- 
cism of civilian defense administration up to date. 
Fundamentally, this dissatisfaction has its source 
in the patent inability of Mayor LaGuardia to func- 
tion as the head of the nation’s largest city and of 
the nation’s civilian defense at the same time. The 
appointment of James M. Landis as executive di- 
rector has ameliorated a bad state of affairs with- 
out removing the causes responsible for it. Even 
Chairman May of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, who handled the bill, confessed on being 
questioned that he did not know what the differ- 
ence was between Mayor LaGuardia’s post and that 
of Mr. Landis. Apparently, only the President can 
end this intolerable confusion. If Mr. LaGuardia 
does not resign one of his positions without further 
dilly-dallying, he should be told plainly to do so at 
once. Meanwhile we can thank our lucky stars that 
as yet the country has been spared attack from 
the skies. 


WE do not often offer financial advice in these 
pages, but today a hint will by no means be out 
of place, and it is, “Buy defense bonds and stamps, 
and buy as many as you possibly can.” This war 
is going to cost an all but inconceivable amount 
of money, and we are not going to be able to raise 
all that money by taxation. Hence the Government 
must borrow, and the Government wisely prefers 
to borrow from the individual. There are many 
reasons for this, some very complex and hard to 
understand, but the simplest of all is that the pur- 
chase by the citizen of these stamps and bonds 
will be one of the best ways of avoiding inflation. 
Buy early and buy late, and buy all that you can. 
These purchases are not only profitable invest- 
ments, but a means by which an evil almost as bad 
as that of war itself, can be averted. 


THE WAR. The Army, Secretary Stimson divulged, 
would be more than doubled by expansion to 3,- 
600,000 by the end of 1942, with further expan- 
sion for 1943 planned. . . . A Senate investigating 
committee, headed by Senator Truman, charged 
gross waste, inefficiency and self-interest in the 
production phase of the national defense program. 
. .. Secretary Stimson announced that Charles A. 
Lindbergh will undertake technical research work 
for the War Department in a civilian capacity. . . . 
The United States requested the Free French to 
quit the St. Pierre and Miquelon islands, situated 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, so that 
another plebiscite might be taken. . . . After delegat- 
ing full power for all-out war production to Donaid 
M. Nelson, President Roosevelt appointed William 
S. Knudsen to be director of production for the 
War Department with the rank of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. . . . Prime Minister Winston Churchill flew 
3,287 miles from Bermuda in eighteen hours, landed 
safely at Plymouth, England. . . . In Chungking, 
China, Dr. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and 
chairman of the Legislative Yuan, declared that if 
Allied policy is to concentrate on Hitler first and 
only afterwards on Japan “there is grave doubt as 
to the wisdom of China’s continuing to fight.” .. . 
Secretary Knox stated there is a possibility that 
women may face active war-duty. . . . Congress 
passed a bill authorizing the President to seize and 
control telephone, telegraph and cable facilities if 
military needs so require. . . . President Roosevelt 
signed a war-time daylight saving act to become 
effective on February 9. . . . Following ten months 
of investigation, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee reported “excessive and unconscionable” 
profits on production for the Navy. The Commit- 
tee also called attention to “tremendous financial 
gains made by labor organizations,” which “pre- 
sent an astounding picture of concentration of 
wealth, heretofore, usually associated only with 
industry and finance.” . . . Two large Japanese 
cargo ships, two large transports, one medium- 
sized transport were sunk by units of the United 
States Asiatic Fleet. .. . Off Tokyo Bay, an Ameri- 
can submarine sank three Japanese merchantmen. 
. . . An American motor torpedo boat entered 
Binanga Bay in the Philippines, torpedoed a Jap- 
anese vessel of 5,000 tons. . . . United States Army 
bombers attacked Japanese-held Sungei Patana 
airdrome in Malaya. ... Nine Japanese planes were 
shot down by five United States bombers in Celebes. 
Two American bombers were missing. . . . Six 
American Army bombers sank a Japanese cruiser 
and set fire to a tanker off Jolo. . . . After Japanese 
troops in the Bataan Peninsula had gained some 
initial successes, General MacArthur’s forces coun- 
ter-attacked and re-established the American lines. 
Heavily reinforced, the Nipponese continued to 
hurl smashing attacks on MacArthur’s left and 
center. The entire Japanese Fourteenth Army, it 
was revealed, had arrived in Luzon. . . . Operating 
off the Atlantic Coast from North Carolina to New- 
foundland, Axis submarines brought their total of 
ships sunk to five. They damaged a sixth, and 
killed, altogether, seventy-five sailors. 
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AT the close of the second National Liturgical 
Week at St. Paul, Minn., last October, an urgent 
invitation was transmitted to the Convention by 
the Most Reverend John J. Mitty to meet in San 
Francisco in 1942. After a careful study of the 
situation the Council of the Liturgical Week de- 
cided to accept. The war situation aroused some 
hesitation, but liturgical interest is rapidly grow- 
ing on the West Coast and, reports the secretary 
of the Benedictine Liturgical Conference, which 
sponsors the Week, a number of interested people 
have already urged the principle that nothing, not 
even war and all its dangers, should prevent hold- 
ing the 1942 gathering as planned. At any rate, the 
Liturgical Week will be held “in a place most satis- 
factory to all.” 


AUSTRALIA lost nine divisions of men by birth 
control, is a widely quoted item in the Catholic 
Freemen’s Journal of Sydney, New South Wales. 
This fact was brought to the attention of the New 
South Wales Government by the Catholic Chemists’ 
Guild of Sydney. “If we assume,” said the Catholic 
Chemists’ Guild, “that 20,000 men constitute a 
division, we realize between the years 1922-1938 
Australia has lost nine whole divisions of men to 
defend her shores.” 


AGITATION by Methodist Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr., of Virginia, has not always been along lines 
acceptable to all his fellow citizens. His most re- 
cent agitation, however, is reported to have brought 
about a provision by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for clergymen of all denominations to use 
automobiles in performance of their religious 
duties, and to buy new tires, in spite of the tire- 
rationing order. As amended, says Leon Hender- 
son, Price Administrator, the tire order will place 
the needs of clergymen on a par with those of 
doctors, nurses, and other occupations and profes- 
sions whose services are essential to public health 
and safety. 


ADDRESSED to the Hitler youth, a pamphlet re- 
cently published in Germany became available in 
Switzerland on January 18. Author of the pamphlet 
is M. F. Schmidt, Vice-Gauleiter of Wuerttemberg. 
In place of Christianity, writes Herr Schmidt: “we 
must install . . . a new confession, universally ac- 
cepted, which will exalt the principles of racial 
supremacy and be founded on the power of 
strength.” Christianity is blamed for turning its 
devotees from the things of this world. 


ONE thing in the cause of defense, say the women 
of Nativity parish, Orchard Park, N. Y., that all 
women can do is to pray. This little group has 
suggested the idea of a Rosary army. Require- 
ments for enlistment would be a daily Rosary, a 
monthly Communion, whenever possible on a Sat- 
urday, and the obtaining of a new recruit so as to 
spread this prayer of petition to all. They will pray 
for God’s mercy through Mary’s intercession to 
defeat the scourge of anti-Christian evil forces, 
pray likewise that after this terrible purge is over 
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peace may find people united in brotherly love and 
good will regardless of race or creed. The Rosary 
could be carried in the purse or pocket, could be 
recited if only in part by even the busiest woman. 


FREQUENTLY the question is asked why Negro 
men and women of learning and ability cannot ac- 
complish more for the development of Negro com- 
munities. Speaking at the Seventh Anniversary 
Celebration of the Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York City, Raymond Pace Alexander, promi- 
nent Negro lawyer of Philadelphia and former 
President of the National Bar Association, gave 
one explanation: 


Unfortunately the great majority of Negro leaders 
are called upon for so many other services in con- 
nection with organizations, committees, movements, 
etc., which are devoted to assuring and securing 
the Negro of his basic and fundamental rights, they 
are unable to make the contributions of which they 
are capable to the progress of the race. . . . Effort 
. . . could otherwise be engaged in the development 
of the cultural, economic, social, religious and politi- 
cal status of our people in an affirmative way, rather 
than having to expend so much energy to obtain 
the very rights already guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution and State Constitutions of the 
North and South. 


Mr. Alexander held that there can be no middle or 
neutral ground in race relationships, but only “a 
democracy in the true sense and principle of the 
word.” 


FORMALLY launching a decent-literature cam- 
paign of the Federation of Catholic High School 
Students, Bishop Boyle, of Pittsburgh, said that 
only a “slack society” would permit objectionable 
books. Letters had been sent to Pittsburgh dealers 
advising them of the campaign. An apologetic an- 
nouncement, expressing “deep regret,” was issued 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer, for having published 
an advertisement of objectionable books. Protests 
had been made by the Press Relations Committee 
of the United Catholic Organizations. In Peoria, the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, together with 
the local Women’s Civic Federation, has taken a 
major part in eliminating indecent entertainment 
from that city. 


WAR and its vicissitudes do not discourage the 
enthusiasm of the indefatigable Arthur Gannon, 
Organizing Secretary of the Apostleship of the Sea, 
international organization for the spiritual, social 
and moral welfare of Catholic seafarers throughout 
the world. From his headquarters at Petersgarth, 
Blairgowrie, Scotland, Mr. Gannon’s practised eye, 
views far flung units of the Apostleship that pro- 
vide spiritual strength, joy and peace, as well as 
practical material comforts for tens of thousands 
of seamen the world over. Apostleship of the Sea 
clubs and service centers have been organized in 
European ports and in Australasia, Canada, India, 
Spain, Portugal, South Africa, South America, the 
East and West Indies, and here in the United States. 
Last year Dutch members of the Apostolate enter- 
tained 20,000 seamen of many nationalities at the 
Curacao Apostleship of the Sea club. 





RE-EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


PAUL L BLAKELY, SJ. 




















TWO letters from Catholics, the first from the 
director of a camp for conscientious objectors, have 
been put into my hands, with the request that they 
be discussed. I should like to observe at the outset 
that my heart goes out to these obviously sincere 
and earnest men, especially to the director. He 
seems to have a typewriter of ancient vintage (the 
ribbon must go back a decade, and the platen to 
Wilson’s first Administration) and on this contrap- 
tion, which should really be an exhibit in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, he taps out a criticism of two 
editorials which have appeared in this Review. I 
would add that my sympathy is not given to these 
gentlemen because I believe that they are right. 
I think them so wrong that I hereby recommend 
them to the prayers of the whole parish. At the 
same time, I wish that I had half their grit. 

Citing War and Conscience (December 27, 
1941) and Unity (January 3, 1942), the director 
writes that he finds it “very difficult to understand 
these two editorials. In the first, you say that a 
Catholic must follow his conscience, even though 
this means great suffering. Yet in the second, you 
say that: ‘It is now the duty of every American 
citizen to disregard his former opinions, and to 
support the Government’s policies, not grudgingly 
but loyally.’ How can a man suddenly forget his 
opinions, and become a mere follower of the major- 
ity?” This difficulty may disappear when the direc- 
tor reads the second editorial with greater care. 
This merely urged all Americans, in view of the 
fact that the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress had declared the existence of a state of war, 
to support the country’s war-policy, and to lay 
aside every thought of using either of the political 
party machines for the furtherance of personal or 
partisan advantage. Very courteously the editorial 
assumed that the Republicans had a machine. 

The conscientious objector will, of course, reject 
that appeal, since it implicitly affirms that the pres- 
ent conflict constitutes a just war. But he can 
hardly find in it evidence for the charge of editorial 
inconsistency. A man may not give up a principle of 
which he is intellectually convinced, until its falsity 
becomes clear. He may easily part with political 
opinions, however, on the ground that, right or 
wrong, the present is not the time to insist upon 
them. 

But at this point, the director brings his heaviest 
batteries into action. “Surely, we do not believe 
that the will of the majority is the only moral 


standard,” he continues. There seems to be some 
confusion of terms here, for in the Catholic view 
“the will of the majority” is not only not the sole 
moral standard, but it is not a standard at all. 
Right and wrong can never be established by the 
simple process of counting heads. “Yet you tell us 
that now that war has been declared, we must all 
get behind the war-efforts.” 

“Why do we so easily forget that war is not a 
definite good? Not a virtue? War is not required as 
is attendance at Sunday Mass. War, except, and 
only except, when it fulfils certain conditions is 
murder. Many good and holy people do not think 
that this war, in spite of the fact that the Japanese 
did attack us unfairly, is a just war. The Pope has 
pointed out the causes of war. Are we now to pre- 
tend, as do children, that we know not why we 
were attacked? 

“As a National Catholic Weekly, it is my hope 
that you will lead us always to the better way, the 
way of sacrifice, of love, of the Cross, the way of 
true Christianity. Is it not pessimism to point al- 
ways to the minimum way? Can you not believe 
that Catholics are willing, even eager, to do some- 
thing more than that which is merely required? I 
think we need some extremism, and more and more 
Catholics who will refuse to compromise, and will 
try to live continually and actually as other Christs. 
We must have more Catholics who will see things 
as they actually are; Catholics who will see that 
there is hate, and cruelty, and greed in the world, 
and that we are contributing to it; Catholics who 
will give their whole lives to charity. We must 
really live Christianity.” 

With much in these lines, every Catholic will 
agree. But the director’s specific claim is that Cath- 
olics cannot serve in this war because it is an 
unjust war. 

Conscientious objectors fall into two main 
groups. In the first are those who hold that all war 
is essentially wrong; and in the second, those who 
believe that a particular war is wrong. Our director 
appears to belong to this latter group, for he ad- 
mits that, given certain conditions, a war may be 
just. But he does not think that in our war against 
Japan and Germany these conditions can be found. 
Whether he is right or wrong is a conclusion to be 
sought, not in an appeal for good living, but by 
examination of all the pertinent facts, as far as this 


is possible. 
I would ask, then: “Has our director had access 
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to all these facts? After weighing them judicially, 
has he reached the conclusion that this war of ours 
is unjust?” 

The director knows the answers, and all of us 
know them. Today it is practically impossible for 
any one individual to bring Congress and the Presi- 
dent, or any government, before a tribunal for ap- 
proval or condemnation. All of us, from the young- 
est citizen to the oldest, must rest satisfied with 
something less than metaphysical certainty. But 
in the present case, we do have one outstanding 
fact, admitted even by the director: Japan attacked 
us unfairly. Unless he holds that a nation may not 
defend itself, even when “attacked unfairly,” I fail 
to see how he can brand this war as unjust. 

I would lay two other considerations before him. 
He writes that “many holy people do not think 
that this war is a just war.” But in judging moral 
questions, our natural recourse is not to “holy peo- 
ple” (sometimes a little hard to find) but to those 
who by their office have the right to advise and 
teach us, the Vicar of Christ, and the Hierarchy. 
Now the Holy Father has not advised us that this 
war of ours is unjust, nor have our Bishops. On the 
contrary, the Most Reverend Edward A. Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, and chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, in a letter addressed to President 
Roosevelt on December 24, 1941, expressed views 
which are quite incompatible with those of our 
director. For the Archbishop refers to the conflict 
in which we are now engaged as “a war of defense 
against wanton aggression.” 

“We, the Catholic Bishops of the United States, 
spiritual leaders of more than twenty million 
Americans, wish to assure you, Mr. President, that 
we are keenly conscious of our responsibilities in 
the hour of our nation’s testing.’”’ One of these re- 
sponsibilities is expressed in the pledge: “We will 
do our full part in the national effort to transmute 
the impressive material and spiritual resources of 
our country into effective strength, not for ven- 
geance, but for the common good, not for national 
aggrandizement, but for common security in a 
world in which individual human rights shall be 
safeguarded . . . a world in which the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and charity shall prevail.” 

It may be objected that the Bishops, speaking as 
“spiritual leaders,” are wrong in the moral judg- 
ment they here express. It may be further urged 
that the President and Congress, and an over- 
whelming majority of the people, are wrong in con- 
cluding that only by war can the attack by Japan 
be properly met. Absolutely speaking, that is pos- 
sible. But it is highly improbable. The reasonable 
assumption is that Bishops and the Government are 
right. When a nation, acting in its sovereign ca- 
pacity, goes to war, then, unless that war is plainly 
unjust, the citizen may, with a safe conscience, en- 
gage in it. That the war is not plainly unjust is 
clear from the letter of the Archbishop to the 
President, which describes it as “a war of defense 
against wanton aggression.” 

In spite of the act by which Congress declared 
war, and the letter in which our spiritual leaders 
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implicitly declare that this war is justified, it is 
always possible for an individual to reply: “I must 
follow my conscience, and my conscience tells me 
there is no justification for this war.” Certainly, 
every man is obliged to follow his conscience, even 
if it is erroneous. But he is no less certainly obliged 
to take every means to find out whether or not his 
conscience is a right conscience. In an article in the 
Clergy Review (London) the eminent English 
moralist, the Rev. H. Davis, S.J., writes: 

The out-and-out conscientious objector, who will not 
obey the State in the matter of fighting because, so 
he avers, to fight is contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience, is certainly denying a fundamental right 
of self-defense, or at all events is not exercising his 
opportunity of defending others, which is the high- 
est act of love, when his fellow-citizens may be in 
extreme necessity. Not even then would he fight. He 
will retort, of course, that he must obey his con- 
science. He must, indeed, even if it be erroneous. 
But every man is under an obligation to see that 
his conscience is not erroneous. Man has to educate 
his conscience that it may dictate what is right, and 
what is just to others. To whom can a man go for 
guidance in this matter? That is the crux of the 
situation. He has usually no one to whom he can 
appeal. If he is not a Catholic, no one can teach him. 
He must be left with his conscience, and must rec- 
tify it himself. (October, 1939, p. 287.) 


If, however, he is a Catholic, he can find an aid 
to rectification in the advice and instruction given 
by the Bishops. Should that assistance fail to move 
him, then he, too, like the non-Catholic, must be 
left with his conscience, and with the prayers of 
his brethren. 

It seems to me—and I would speak, I hope, in 
all charity—that there is a complete misconception 
of the Church’s attitude to war in these “appeals to 
conscience.” Logically they lead to the proposition 
that every man is his own infallible Pope. As 
Padraig Pearce, that sweet singer among the Irish 
patriots of three decades ago, once wrote: “War 
is a terrible thing, but war is not an evil thing. It 
is the things that make war necessary that are 
evil.”” Surely no men have worked more ceaselessly 
for peace than Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and 
our present Holy Father. Surely, few men, if any, 
have known more intimately the dreadful physical 
and moral disorders which accompany war, and 
which remain, many of them, to afflict millions long 
after a technical peace has been established. Yet 
not one of these Pontiffs, all great in their knowl- 
edge of the world, profound in their sympathy with 
the sufferings of men, and aflame with the apostolic 
zeal which is characteristic of their sublime office, 
has declared that war, as a thing essentially evil, 
must be avoided at all costs. 

Nor did their Divine Master teach any other doc- 
trine. Our Lord did not bid the Centurion give up 
his calling, and from one of His parables in which 
He tells us of the king who prepared to go to war, 
it is clear that He looked on the soldier as a man 
engaged in an honorable activity. The appeal of 
the conscientious objector to the Scriptures is of 
no value. As John McCarthy, D.D., writes in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record: 

We might state a general conclusion thus: in no 
text of the Old or New Testament is there a con- 











demnation of war justly waged by a public 

legitimate authority. (Quite the contrary!) In 

absence of such a condemnation, there is no ground 
for asserting that, in her teaching on war, the 

Church has left the higher spirituality of the Gospel, 

and has compromised her teaching in face of world 

problems with which she has come to terms. (July, 

1939, p. 4.) 

May I say, again with the hope that I am not 
offending, that the exhortations to perfection given 
by our director, and repeated by the second con- 
scientious objector, whose letter I have, are really 
wide of the issue? Moreover, they seem to flow 
from a spirit which not only does not lead to per- 
fection, but is actually incompatible with ordinary 
moral rectitude. 

One of the commonest, and most dangerous de- 
ceptions in the spiritual life is to think that, as we 
aspire to perfection, we need not greatly concern 
ourselves about the “merely required.” Yet some 
of these duties bind under pain of sin, and one of 
them, as that very interior soul, Saint Paul, taught 
with eloquence, is our duty to obey the state. That 
“merely required” cannot be set aside, or ques- 
tioned, on the pretense that we are aiming at sanc- 
tity. The rightful commands of the state may put 
a gun in our hands, and move us up to the front 
lines. Our obedience will not hinder, but promote, 
as it did with Joyce Kilmer, our progress toward 
holiness. 

No one will deny, least of all, our Bishops and 
priests, that we need Catholics who “refuse to com- 
promise with the world,” and who “really live 
Christianity.” It is unfortunately true that not all 
of us constantly strive after “the better way, the 
way of sacrifice, of love of the Cross, the way of 
true Christianity.” God grant that, with the Pub- 
lican, we may all beat our breasts and beg God to 
be merciful to us poor sinners! But are we to as- 
sume that this “better way,” in the case before us, 
is the way of the conscientious objector? 

There is daily opportunity for sacrifice in the 
life of the soldier, for love of his neighbor, for whom 
he exposes himself to death, for love of the Cross 
on which at any moment he may be nailed, and for 
the full exercise of the Christian life. Let us not be 
more Catholic than the Church, more Papal than 
the Pope. We serve God and our fellow-men best, 
when we serve in the spirit of love, and of obedi- 
ence to all lawful authority. 

Many centuries ago, a people unjustly attacked, 
prepared for war. “And behold the nations are 
come together against us to destroy us; thou know- 
est what they intend against us. How shall we be 
able to stand before their face, unless thou, O God, 
help us? . . . And Judas said: gird yourselves, and 
be valiant men, and be ready against the morning, 
that ye may fight with these nations that are 
assembled against us to destroy us... . For it is 
better for us to die in battle, than to see the evils 
of our nation, and of the holies: nevertheless, as it 
shall be the will of God, so be it done.” (I Macha- 
bees, iii, 52-53, 58-60.) In that spirit of fearless- 
ness, of trust in God and resignation to His Holy 
Will, may we make ourselves ready for the morn- 
ing, and do valiantly until the hour of victory. 


PAN-AMERICA 
RINGS MY DOORBELL 


SISTER MARY LOUISE, S.L. 











UBIQUITOUS Pan-America! Gunther’s latest “in- 
side” revelation eyes us a bit superciliously from 
the bookstalls and the announcements of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Our favorite column in our 
favorite magazine announces that Walt Disney has 
been in South America for the last six weeks or 
so, gathering “pollen for a series of shorts he in- 
tends to produce based on that continent.” Collier’s 
expensive, artistic gesture to their advertisers, 
called “Plot” announces that Richard (Dick to 
them) English, “an authority on Swing and Rudy 
Vallee, is now taking South America in hand.” 

And with that final reassuring statement, we 
should hardly have worried about the Pan-Ameri- 
can situation at all, if it had not been that our door- 
bell rang. Upon answering its insistent pealing, we 
found on each occasion a young man, whose pur- 
poses, destinations and origins, were entirely dis- 
similar, but who left a completely similar impres- 
sion on our minds; an impression that at first, we 
thought, need not be chronicled, for after all it 
only came from people who live there. It was hard- 
ly the thing to do to offer that in contradiction to 
the foregoing erudite opinions. But it has rever- 
berated in our ears with the consistency of the 
doorbell which heralded it, and we feel the only 
thing to do is to record it. 

Upon answering the first chime we found a suave, 
smooth, able-to-find-his-way-around, young Vene- 
zuelan, who was studying Petroleum Engineering 
at a mid-Western university. The second jangling 
at our portico was expected, for this interview, un- 
like its predecessor, had been arranged. And this 
time we found an unassuming, naive, wholesome 
(still-able-to-take-care-of-himself) young man from 
Brazil who was in the United States on a six 
months’ tour studying the agricultural situation. 

Both were charming, intelligent, interested and 
courteous. Both, obviously, wanted to learn all they 
could about the citizens of these United States. The 
manner of securing the information differed with 
their personalities, but the motivation underlying 
the solicitude was the same. The method was 
courteous, cultivated, unobtrusive and shrewd. 
They both testified to the vast difference in atti- 
tude toward students here and in South America, 
and seemed to feel that ours was the better way. 

The Venezuelan waxed a bit bitter and felt that 
the extreme vigilance exerted on the students “at 
home” tended to drive them away from all dis- 
cipline. Upon questioning, he revealed that many of 
the University students who came up here lost their 
Faith, because of this very weak background or 
foundation. He had the utmost admiration for the 
attitude toward and practice of Catholic Action as 
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found in the United States. The manner in which 
the Sodalities functioned seemed “tremendously 
praiseworthy.” He felt that religion was made vital, 
because it seemed to carry over into the students’ 
lives. (We hoped secretly that he was right.) 

The boy from Brazil was not as vituperative 
about his hometown pedagogy, but he did express 
admiration for the attitudes between student and 
teacher here, and corroborated the statements the 
other one had made about religion and its ineffec- 
tive presentation down there. 

The two young inen were quite varied in their 
knowledge of the United States. The potential en- 
gineer was beginning his fifth year in the States. 
He planned with the aid of a few others to open a 
petroleum Engineering School in Venezuela. His 
English was fluent with just a trace of Spanish ac- 
cent. In fact, part of his program consisted in giv- 
ing lectures on the Pan-American situation, by 
which he hoped to educate as many people as he 
possibly could. It was this very project which had 
been the means of bringing him into our school. 
He was attending a youth convention at a neigh- 
boring non-Catholic seminary, in the hope of do- 
ing some good. Scheduled for a talk and being in 
doubt about the authenticity of one or two points 
in his speech, he had accosted two of our Sisters 
on the street, explained his predicament and in- 
quired the address of the nearest priest. The nuns 
directed him to the priest and then, upon learning 
his mission, had intimated that he would be wel- 
come if he cared to visit our college. 

The other boy, whose native tongue is Portu- 
guese, was not nearly so adept in Americanese, 
though he managed much better than he gave him- 
self credit for. He was just completing the fourth 
month of his tour of inspection. However, he had 
really covered territory in that time and seemed 
fairly conversant with the habits, customs and at- 
titudes of the places and peoples he had visited. He 
had been practically all over the West, South, 
North and a part of the East, studying our agricul- 
tural setup. 

Both had emphatic ideas on the Pan-American 
situation. The Venezuelan was openly annoyed by 
the overtures being made by the United States in 
the name of good will. That an amicable relation- 
ship should be established, he was more than ready 
to admit. But he frankly detested our methods. 
They were clumsy, lacked understanding and were 
entirely too condescending. And again he waxed a 
bit wrathy. Our lack of perception and apprecia- 
tion of their conventional, traditional frame of mind 
irritated him no end. He said much that has been 
said elsewhere along these same lines. But the im- 
portant thing, and to him the essence of the situa- 
tion, lay in the North American’s attitude toward 
his Southern brethren’s religion. He realized that 
the dearth of religious enthusiasm among the men 
at home might lead to such a misinterpretation. But 
this cursory view is, precisely to him, where we 
make our mistake. Their religion is bred into their 
bones, and even though they do not work hard at 
it, it is part of them and any attempt on our part 
to “proselytize” (his word) met with stone-wall 
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resistance. In answer to my upraised eyebrows over 
the term, he reiterated that certain groups were 
making definite efforts to proselytize. That could 
be discovered even from the meeting he had just 
attended, he asserted. 

The Brazilian, on the other hand, was less bel- 
ligerent but just as positive and definite on the 
subject, and his ideas of the situation were cast in 
exactly the same mold. He had not done any stump- 
ing, nor delivered himself of any soap-box oratory 
in behalf of the situation, as had the other. Never- 
theless he saw eye to eye with him. Less vocal in 
his criticism of our procedure, he was, however, 
much more specific and practical in his counter sug- 
gestions. More diffident about expressing his views, 
he was, on the contrary, far more insistent in urg- 
ing them once they had been advanced. His solu- 
tion lay in the intermingling of young groups. We 
should send groups of Catholic students down there 
on tours. Especially did he recommend summer 
school sessions. They must pay an “extended visit,” 
in order to get the feel of the place. “And they 
must be Cetholics, for the others won’t under- 
stand,” he affirmed. 

Two ends of the same country. Two extremes in 
personalities. Two entirely different languages. 
Two completely opposite professions. Two totally 
varied methods of attack. Two wholly diverse solu- 
tions. And yet, despite these contrasts, each has 
drawn but one conclusion. We offer the synthetic 
argument not as one more view to be chalked up 
with the formidable list in the first paragraph, but 
as food for reflection to American Catholics. 


RECITING THE MASS 
RENOVATES A PARISH 


VINCENT PETERS 











MUCH has been said in recent times about the 
liturgy of the Church; even more has been written 
on the subject; and all this talk and writing has 
sought its culmination in what is known today as 
“The Liturgical Movement.” To some Catholics this 
movement has a definite meaning and it shares a 
vital place in their lives; but these are only a very 
small minority. To the vast majority of Catholics 
this phrase has no more significance than the scien- 
tific terminology found in text-books of dogmatic 
theology. 

So it had always been with us in our quiet little 
parish dedicated to the Holy Name of Mary. We 
had been going along year after year living normal 
lives, engaged in the things of this world, not too 
religious, some even a bit irregular at Sunday Mass 
and infrequent in receiving the Sacraments. Still, 
we considered ourselves “good” Catholics. But sud- 





denly all this changed. We welcomed a new pastor 
who had ideas on what the Catholic religion really 
is—ideas embodying truths of religion as exempli- 
fied in the liturgy—and he at once set out to teach 
these to the people. 

It all began with our religious vacation school. 
Since we have no parochial school, each summer 
Se en ae ne” 

dren by the pastor, usually with the aid of a sem- 
inarian. This year the central theme of the instruc- 
tion was the Mass. 

The children were taught how to use the Missal, 
the meaning of the prayers was explained to them, 
and they were drilled in reading the prayers in 
unison. Each morning, vacation school began with 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by 
priest and children. The seminarian read in Eng- 
lish the prayers that the priest said, and the chil- 
dren gave in unison the responses of the server, in 


This up to the Gloria, which was prayed in uni- 
son by children and seminarian, as were also the 
Credo and all the Offertory prayers. Then the Se- 
crets and the Preface were read by tke seminarian, 
with all joining in at the Sanctus. The Canon, of 
course, could not be said aloud, but a few judicious 
instructions beforehand forestalled any difficulty 
here; so that, after the first few days, even the 
smaller children were able to follow the priest 
through the Canon without too much difficulty. 
Taking up again at the Communion prayers, the 
Our Father was prayed in unison, as was also the 
Agnus Dei, the three Communion prayers, and the 
Domine non sum dignus. The prayers after the 
Communion were read aloud by the seminarian, 
the children praying privately. 

So much for the Masses during the week. Then 
came Sunday, and the same procedure was fol- 
lowed—the reading aloud, and the responses and 
the recitation of the children. The congregation was 
slightly perturbed. What kind of an innovation was 
this? And those prayers—those strange-sounding 
phrases, almost harsh in their virility—-where had 
they come from? However, the realization that this 
was part of the vacation school and not a regular 
practice, quieted fears. 

But the next Sunday our alarm was genuine, for 
upon entering our pews we found there copies of 
the Missal. The celebrant made a short announce- 
ment from the altar before Mass and asked us to 
take the Missals and to use them—to pay for them 
if we could—but at any rate to use them. Again 
the Mass was prayed aloud by the children in uni- 
son. Most of those present used the Missal, partly 
because of curiosity and partly because of interest. 
This interest was increased when we found the 
Mass quite easy to follow. However, some clung 
steadfastly to their private devotions. But at the 
end of Mass, after all had departed, not a single 
Missal was to be found in the church. 

The next Sunday found more Missals on hand, 
and they were used with greater interest. The 
prayers were beginning to take on a meaning. The 
children continued their prayers aloud, and gradu- 
ally some of the youths in their “teens” joined in 


the responses. Within a short time other members 
of the congregation added their voices, until now 
almost everyone present at Mass joins enthusias- 
tically in praying the Mass. 

Naturally, private devotions had to give way be- 
fore this movement. With many sighs of regret 
favorite prayers were laid aside, but they were 
soon forgotten as the treasures of the liturgy began 
to unfold in the prayers of the Mass. And as ac- 
quaintance with the Mass grew into knowledge, so 
knowledge is now developing into understanding 
and love, understanding of what a tremendous 
drama the Mass is, and love for Him Who cele- 
brated the first Mass, and love also for the Church 
and her liturgy, together with an appreciation of 
our true religion. 

Effects of a more practical nature have also re- 
sulted. No longer is missing Mass a fault in our 
parish. Reception of the Sacraments is more fre- 
quent, weekly Communion being quite common. 
Attendance at daily Mass has more than tripled. 
Interest has been awakened in things Catholic, 
with Catholic literature finding its way into every 
Catholic home. This interest has overflowed from 
the Catholics and engulfed the non-Catholics as 
well, so that, where it had been a rare occasion 
when a non-Catholic entered our Church, now each 
Sunday witnesses several attending Mass. 

The genuine enthusiasm of the Catholics for their 
Faith, however, is perhaps the most valuable effect 
of this our Mass, as we now call the Mass. This en- 
thusiasm manifests itself in many ways. 

First of all is the fact that more Missals have 
been sold than there are people in the Parish. This 
means that they have found their way into the 
hands of friends and relatives elsewhere. Secondly, 
people invite their non-Catholic neighbors as well 
as Catholic friends from other places to attend 
Mass with them. The attitude of the people is typi- 
fied by the remark of a woman who said: “At first 
I did not like it, for it interfered with my private 
devotions; now I see that the intentions of my pri- 
vate devotions are taken care of more adequately 
in the Mass.” Recently a man told me that he had 
invited some friends to attend Mass with him, say- 
ing that it is an education to hear Mass now. 

From outside sources have come approving com- 
ments. Visiting seminarians expressed their ap- 
proval enthusiastically with the comment: “That 
is the way the Mass should be said.” Visitors from 
other parishes have expressed the hope that they 
would soon have this in their parishes. Leaders of 
Catholic women organizations have asked that it 
be introduced more widely. A seminary professor 
gave his whole-hearted approval. 

But all this is only incidental. The essential thing 
is that the Mass has indeed become for us the cen- 
ter of Catholic life and worship. The redemption 
of souls was effected on a cross on Calvary; the 
sanctification of souls, the ultimate purpose of 
Christ’s sacrifice, is effected in the Mass which per- 
petuates the sacrifice of the Cross. To pray the 
Mass in the morning, to live the Mass throughout 
the day, has become the motto at our little parish 
dedicated to the Holy Name of Mary. 
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DRAFTEES’ DILEMMA: 
MARRY NOW OR WAIT? 


NORBERT ENGELS 











AMONG the problems which have come with the 
war is that of marriage. Young people who have 
been going together for some time, others actually 
engaged, now face the prospect of long delay in 
their wedding or long separation if they marry. It 
is an old story in the war books. Many of the boys 
now getting ready to fight were born under the 
shadow of the first great conflict of our country; 
their parents married to the accompaniment of all 
the horrible cacophony of war. 

Now this second generation must face the same 
question. If one were to judge them generally by 
the answers of a particular group, they are quite 
capable of deciding the issue for themselves. This 
group, made up of Catholic college juniors and 
seniors, boys and girls, are surprisingly sound, calm 
and mature about a matter that touches them very 
closely indeed. The matter of marriage in the face 
of war is one that, were they less stable, might 
easily catapult them off into the dizzy spaces of 
purely romantic action or plunge them into despair. 
These young people did neither. In the main, they 
are pretty sure of themselves; there is no cynicism 
in their answers. There is a certain amount of 
humor, a good deal of definite decision, a gratify- 
ing lack of emotionalism, much of which is due, 
no doubt, to the debunking of war as a glamorous 
and romantic institution, one of the few good ser- 
vices accomplished by the first World War. 

Almost all of their answers are reasonable. And 
with very few exceptions they fall into a single 
pattern, a pattern with many shades of opinion and 
divers-angles of argumentation, but still of a single 
answer. 

Should a young man in service, or preparing for 
service, marry? Their answer is almost unanimous- 
ly No—boys and girls alike. Here are some of their 
opinions, in their own words: 

I will feel sorry enough for myself at war, let 
alone worrying about a wife and possibly a family. 
The boy is honest enough about it, isn’t he? Here 

is another, from a girl: 

I definitely don’t believe a boy should expect a girl 
to marry him before he leaves. If they have been 
engaged, then it is up to them, but I don’t believe 
in these hasty war marriages for the reason that 
the young man might change while he is away, or 
the girl might find out that what she thought was 
love was merely sympathy or infatuation. 

The implication here is, of course, that once the 
knot is tied the disillusion does not count. And 
isn’t it strange how talk naturally falls into old, 
familiar patterns? “To marry him before he 
leaves. . . .” Isn’t that an echo from twenty-five 
years back? It almost seems we have not lived those 
years at all, but that they are a dream from which 
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we will yet awake. And much of it an evil dream, 
to be sure. The girl continues: 


Yes, I would wait for him because I’m doing that 
very thing now, but I wouldn’t sit home. I think you 
can love a person and yet enjoy being with other 
people, too. It just makes it harder for everyone if 
you sit home and make yourself miserable. 


Who said there is anything new in the world? 
It’s a girl’s ageless argument against a boy’s help- 
less fretting. Let’s try another boy: 

I’m going to get married—she’s waited two and a 
half years already, and that’s plenty. No Jap or any 
of his Axis ilk is going to slow down our well-pre- 
pared program. We have as a working principle: 
Schikelgruber or not, we get married! And in the 
words of the Nazi high command: “Things are go- 
ing along according to schedule.” 


Here is a girl who agrees with his point of view, 
not quite so energetically, but with good-natured 
resignation. After proving that marriage at this 
time is inadvisable, she says that she would marry 
anyway. You might say she is inconsistent. Logical- 
ly, she is; humanly, she is not. This is what she 


says: 

Considered practically and intelligently this ques- 
tion should be answered No, for death, physical dis- 
ability, shell shock, etc., must necessarily be con- 
sidered. Also, it would be silly to quit college now 
to be married when in a short time the new hus- 
bands would have to leave us—minus a completed 
education. However, when a girl gets tangled up with 
her emotions, as girls in love so easily do, prac- 
ticality flies out the window. My answer is Yes. 
She should make an ideal wife, for it is said 

that wives need plenty of such resignation, and 
the more the better. Another young lady opines: 

A man in the service has a responsible 24-hour a 
day job on his hands, and I don’t see how he could 
find time to take care of a lonely wife as well, who 
has gone with him to some distant city. His total 
responsibility should be for his service, his time and 
work be undivided. . . . I would certainly wait for 
my soldier boy to return home after the war. If I 
thought enough of him to marry him, I would marry 
him no matter how long I had to wait. This is no 
theory, it’s first-hand. 

One boy has not yet settled the issue to his own 
satisfaction: 

I personally don’t believe in the old saying that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder. Also, there 
is no sense in giving the girl the title of “Mrs.” to- 
day only to have it changed to “Widow” later on. 
On the other hand, if she would, which is highly 
possible, I’d marry a certain girl tomorrow. But this 
question mixes my brain up like Notre Dame stew. 


Another comes right to the point: 


To begin with, no, there should be no marriage. 
But that is the sensible view and two little love 
birds aren’t sensible. They have their short life to- 
gether and Johnny marches off, singing, The Girl 
I Left Behind Me. If a girl thinks intelligently, she 
will pass it by. It is all a romantic adventure till 
Johnny doesn’t come marching home, and little 
Johnny becomes quite a problem on her hands. 

A third expresses complete optimism: 

As for me I think I shall get married; in fact, I 
know I shall, as I have found my mate and her love 
for me is infinite. This woman is mine and with that 
ring on her finger she is less liable to be molested 
when I leave her alone in war time. 


There is something fundamental, almost primeval 

















in his first sentence, don’t you think; something 
medieval in his second. One can imagine the fare- 
well at the drawbridge as this warrior charges off 
to battle, his lady’s favor waving on his arm. He is 
a modern Lovelace, shielding his Lucasta from the 
evils of a dishonorable society. What is more, he 
is probably right about it. Altogether, though none 
of the boys puts it into so many words, being less 
deft and romantic in their expression, the implica- 
tion underlying many of their views is the same 
as the poet’s: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 

Here is an honorable and wholesome thought 
from one, perhaps, of the “dears” in question: 

As much as I would like to get married, I wouldn't. 

I have another year of college and I honestly feel 
that I would be helping to maintain an even keel for 
us both by finishing this job I have started rather 
than tackling such important life work. But I will 
wait for “my boy” if the war takes decades. Hav- 
ing finished college by then, I certainly will be more 
able to help him reconstruct a way of life that we 
all would want. 

Let those who think the present generation weak 
and frivolous and shallow read that one again and 
have their faith restored. What more intelligent 
and impromptu answer and expression of fidelity 
could they ask? It is complete and sure and sin- 
cere, and that is saying a great deal. Now for an- 
other boy: 


Marriage should be based on the idea of a future, 
and today the future is uncertain. Marriage should 
therefore be deferred until we can see our way clear, 
and until a happy and holy life awaits us in the 


future. 
Another says: 


If I do return there’ll be plenty of time to marry 
then; if I don’t come back there’ll be one less broken 


heart. 

Generally these opinions add up to the same total. 
Yet there are reasonable reservations. If a boy has 
the money to support her during his service, or 
his or her folks have the means and the willing- 
ness to do so, then one of the major points of ob- 
jection is removed. If he has his $21 a month, and 
she no more, it would seem to impose a tremendous 
economic responsibility upon her, especially if she 
should have children. Even if she does not, there 
will be, perhaps, years of lonely waiting. As one 
boy unselfishly puts it: 

War may ruin one life; there is no reason why 
it should ruin two. 

As a matter of fact, if there is any one note that 
characterizes the reasoning of the boys in this ques- 
tion, it is their complete unselfishness. Paper after 
paper runs along the same theme: 

The one thing that really holds me back is that 
I have nothing to offer. Everything is against it. 

and, 

It would be unfair of me to ask a girl’s hand be- 
fore entering the service. I am no prize now, and 
might be even less so when I return. 

One of the girls said: 

If a boy and girl waited until the war is over, 
their love for each other certainly will have been 
proved. 


The next paper searches the field of economics 
for reasons against hasty war marriages: 


When the war is over how will the young couple 
be able to support themselves? A young college fel- 
low, not being able to finish his college education 
to the end he has planned, would have a hard time 
going back to school again if he had the responsi- 
bility of taking care of a wife, and again, he may 
not be able even to get a job. 


Another boy looks upon the matter somewhat 
facetiously : 

On marriage I can say I’ve considered it and all 
its implications—and I mean all its implications. . . . 
She is clever, there’s no getting around it. When a 
man thinks of his immediate future as a soldier, 
probably facing death in the field, or suffering, he 
is liable to think twice before marrying Margie. But 
who knows—maybe he’ll go through the war, and 
hasn’t had enough action yet to suit him, he may 
then get married to completely satisfy his spirit of 
combat. As for me, I’m hoping to get married to 
Margie after the war, but I’m also hoping she will 
prove to be a peace-loving female. 


Poor boy, he’s not the first one who has faced 
the prospect of marriage with such trepidation. 
Perhaps Margie will join the action in some way 
and have her belligerent spirit whittled down some- 
what by the time the banns are read. But here’s a 
boy who speaks out strongly for the minority: 

This question is usually buffeted about by a lot of 

people who are absolutely out of the thing itself. 
It’s asinine to listen to this sentimental drivel that a 
married man in war isn’t half the fighting man he 
would have been had he remained single. Marriage 
gives him something to believe in; it makes him 
responsible; it gives him something to think about 
when he is tried, tempted, or despondent; and in gen- 
eral gives him something to live for and, if neces- 
sary, die for. What we need is more romance, and 
less mumbo on the old practical side of life—in war 
as well as in peace. 


P.S. I don’t suppose this is typical Joe College 
stuff, but it’s on the level. 

Many of the majority opinions point out that 
marriages hastily precipitated by war, before the 
young couples are positively sure about their mu- 
tual suitability, have a good chance of crashing on 
the rocks, possibly even before the war is over, 
while a very few of them, like the boy just above, 
are more than willing to take their chances. Alto- 
gether, though, the answers seem to be encourag- 
ing in the change they suggest from the opinions 
they probably would have given during the first 
World War. Today they seem to be very realistic 
about the matter, quite stable, and unwilling to 
take advantage of the apparent licenses of wartime 
to engage in fly-by-night romances. They face the 
issue squarely, unselfishly, morally, with no cyni- 
cism whatever to mark their decisions. They have 
talked the matter over together, on their way home 
from the Christmas Ball, or in the front room when 
they were alone, or while they were lingering at the 
door with the sweet-sorrow of parting showing in 
their eyes. And they have made up their minds to- 
gether about it. 

Well, what do you say? Shall we let them settle 
their own problems in their own way? Might as 
= That’s what they’ll do anyway. Good luck to 

em! 
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MYTHICAL AMERICAN TRADITION 
IN A STAR-SPANGLED BROADCAST 


MURRAY PADDACK 


RECENTLY, a radio program commemorating the 
establishment of our Bill of Rights was spectacu- 
larly put on and widely applauded. Yet, except for 
one note of real dignity—a short talk by President 
Roosevelt at the end—the program was a rather 
lamentable affair. It had all the razzle-dazzle usual- 
ly considered necessary to impress the American 
public, in the form of participants celebrated in 
the theatrical, radio and song world. The narrator’s 
narration became, at times, all but hysterical. The 
episodes were melodramatic in the old style— 
screams, groans and all. 

And very homespun. Simple, sturdy American 
manhood and simple, homey American woman- 
hood; the one nodding approvingly as he spells out 
and studies over the Bill of Rights—just appearing 
in print—the other dutifully making a pie and find- 
ing this new charter of liberty far beyond her 
powers of comprehension but evidently good be- 
cause her man finds it so. Everything just as it 
was, is and always will be in every American home, 
or most of them. Everything just as it should be. 
Uh-huh. 

The dramatic portions of the program estab- 
lished one conclusion, at any rate: that Ameri- 
cans, by and large, are a simple people; so simple, 
it would seem, that they have to be spoon-fed the 
elementary historical truths of their country in 
order to assimilate them; spoon-fed, while they are 
distracted and enticed into accepting the pabulum 
by a glitter of popular entertainers dangled before 
their eyes—or ears. We have gone a long way since 
1776, and not always in the right direction. One 
wonders what our schools have been doing all this 
time, that their graduates have to be fed simple 
truths with a spoon heavily coated with Hollywood 
glamor. 

The matter with the program was not the mat- 
ter, but the manner. Nobody will deny the value of 
the Bill of Rights. Nobody will deny the value of 
increasing our awareness and our knowledge of 
it. But large numbers of Americans should have 
stood up on their hind legs and denied vigorously 
that they have to be spoon-fed their Bill of Rights. 
There is an abundance of historical data and in- 
telligent exposition out of which a program of real 
dignity and merit could have been formed. But 
merely to be told, in a firemen-save-my-child tone 
and manner, that the Bill of Rights is a mighty 
good thing is—well—an unflattering commentary 
on American intelligence. 
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So is the great traditien fostered: that we are a 
simple, corn-fed nation with a third-grade school- 
ing but, somehow, (at least in the male line!) a 
first-rate intellect. Naturally virtuous, naturally re- 
ligious, naturally great. And a dozen radio pro- 
grams a day are based on that silly and insulting 
conception. 

These are serious times—times when no people 
on earth can afford to squint at reality, or do so 
at the risk of getting tapped lightly on the head 
with a totalitarian sledge-hammer before silly ideas 
are knocked out. The tragic experience of several 
European countries ought to be a solemn warning 
to us. Three years ago, they were free, too. 

This nation has been easing along on the brains 
of its founders and of a few subsequent men of vis- 
ion, so far as knowledge, recognition and applica- 
tion of elemental truths are concerned. We have, 
as a matter of fact, gone far beyond the third grade 
but we have made “education” so general, so diver- 
sified, so superficial that we have learned a great 
deal about little things and very little about great 
things. We have greased our machinery of com- 
prehension. It is true, and to our shame, that, gen- 
erally speaking, our forefathers—and foremothers, 
too, despite the radio episode mentioned—possessed 
less education but more knowledge of the essen- 
tial kind than we of today. And we are doing very 
little to remedy the situation. Such voices as have 
been raised in criticism of American education have 
been largely voices crying in the wilderness of ma- 
terialistic complacency. 

Here is a point, I believe, that has been generally 
overlooked. Our ancestors had an immediate Euro- 
pean background: one which, through long, un- 
broken centuries, had impressed on their minds the 
fundamentals of Catholic traditions of Western 
Civilization, of Christendom, in which first things 
came first and trappings did not count for too 
much. Mr. Walter Lippmann recently approached 
this point of our present-day failure to grasp ele- 
mental issues, when he wrote: 


It is not astonishing that modern men find it so 
difficult to comprehend the inwardness of Hitler’s 
acts. The modern skeptical world has been taught 
for some 200 years a conception of human nature 
in which the reality of evil, so well known to the 
ages of Faith, has been discounted. Almost all of 
us grew up in an environment of such easy optimism 
that we can scarcely know what is meant, though 
our ancestors knew it well, by the satanic will. We 
shall have to recover this forgotten but essential 








truth—along with so many others that we lost 
SL ono? Dees Ceeetese’ ant oon’ 

we were merely shallow and blind. For we are 
confronted with absolute realities such as we never 
supposed existed. 


Our nation’s founders were still close enough to 
those ages of Faith to be aware of the deep cur- 
rents and causes of human existence. That is why 
those founders, great and small, Franklin and Fin- 
negan, Madison and McIntosh, Washington and 
Weber, were, each in his proper proportion, able 
to deal with and to solve grave, fundamental 
issues. 

But the European consciousness and tradition, 
while not fading entirely after those days, became 
much less immediate and vivid for the American 
people as a whole. They changed gradually over 
from a tradition where essentials were firmly fixed 
in individuals by the time they were eighteen or 
twenty, to a tradition of accent on youth where 
maturity in thought was stalled off long, and often 
indefinitely; to a tradition of nationhood which in- 
sists we are, all of us, a simple, strong stock that 
just cannot go wrong if it follows its nose; and to 
a tradition of education that is careful not to dis- 
lodge this frontier-race fixation and which, in a 
fever to avoid doing so, glosses lightly over the 
temporal foundations and the eternal verities con- 
cerning the race. Scientific and material education 
have, of course, made great strides along their own 
special paths. But the human mind and soul can- 
not be precipitated in a test tube. 

Consider two basic ideas on which the sturdy 
American mind—or a good segment of it—is all 
haywire. First, the idea of democracy. The ir- 
refutable, rock-bound American conviction is that 
since democracy is the best form of government 
for our own country, it is, ipso facto, the best form 
of government for every nation on the globe, and 
that we should do our level best to share that 
blessing with all other nations on the globe, even 
if we have to shove it down their throats. The 
simple, average, sturdy American simply does not 
get the time-angle: that as compared with some 
other forms of government, which have worked 
for half a dozen centuries and will continue to work 
for half a dozen more—given the chance—our par- 
ticular brand of governance is still in the rankly ex- 
perimental stage; that the rest of the world was 
not necessarily created in the image and likeness 
of Americans; and that it is not our special destiny 
to mold it to that image and likeness. 

This is one concrete example of the result of our 
separation from a European background and out- 
look. It is a potential cause of large quantities of 
post-war grief, for this country of ours will un- 
questionably be a principal in determining the shape 
of things to come. Now is the time to eradicate that 
potential seed of division, disorder and disaster. 

The second instance of American haywire-ism— 
this time as to an eternal issue—brings us back 
once more to the radio program that engendered 
this rash of rash remarks. In one of the episodes, 
concerning the first amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, the freedom-of-religion clause, a supposedly 


typical American woman of today, voicing a sup- 
posedly typical American sentiment, was made to 
say of that amendment, in a charmingly self-re- 
liant, almost flippant, manner: “Why of course— 
that’s right. If I want to go to church on Sunday, 
I go to church. And if I don’t want to go to church, 
why, I just don’t go.”—or words very similar. 
Stated otherwise, the characteristic American con- 
viction on this question would appear to be that 
the first amendment to our Constitution is a full 
dispensation from a commandment of God. After 
all, you cannot expect the Ten Commandments to 
stack up against the ten amendments. 

It comes down to the same thing: a certain nar- 
row-mindedness, a lack of balance and proportion, 
in the American outlook, springing up out of shal- 
low roots nourished in a soil depleted of some of 
the essential elements of the ancient, Christian, 
European idea, yet flourishing, above-ground, un- 
der the continuing false warmth of a spurious 
American myth. The myth that freedom of religion 
means freedom from religion. 

I wonder how many clear-minded, homespun, 
average Americans, listening to that radio pro- 
gram, realized the dangerous implications in those 
words, tossed off so disarmingly by the modern 
American woman. I wonder how many realized 
how completely those words were at odds with the 
ultimate aim of the nations united in a life and 
death struggle against modern paganism—an ul- 
timate aim which is nothing less than the restora- 
tion and proper recognition of God in the life of 
the world. I wonder how many realized that in 
other countries allied with us this aim is clearly 
grasped and is evidencing itself in such movements 
as the “Sword of the Spirit”—a movement spread- 
ing out from England into other nations opposed to 
the totalitarian will. 

In his annual Message to Congress on January 
6, President Roosevelt characterized and indicted 
the Hitlerian attitude in these words: “The world 
is too small to provide adequate ‘living room’ for 
both Hitler and God.” This is the modern virus 
which created the evil plague we have been called 
upon to help stamp out. Is a careless and cavalier 
attitude toward the service of God, as depicted by 
the present-day American citizen on the radio pro- 
gram, a fitting attitude or a proper spirit in which 
to enter upon the great task of restoring the place 
of God in our lives? 

There are two serious points to be pondered in 
this connection. First, that the attitude represented 
was assumed to be typically American. Second, 
that the attitude was depicted as sound and proper 
and attractive. It is for the individual American to 
decide whether the shoe fits his foot or not. 

It is imperative for America to weed out and ex- 
clude from her soil any tradition, teaching or pre- 
sentation that carries forward the idea of self-com- 
placency, of utter self-sufficiency; which perpetu- 
ates misleading impressions of the American char- 
acter, polity and destiny; or which tends to prevent 
our return to the deep truths of the ancient civili- 
zation from which we are sprung. It is high time 
for America to bolster her inner defenses. 
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THE NEW MANAGER 


AS President Roosevelt remarked at a press con- 
ference last week, it was a favorite saying of 
Woodrow Wilson that a board is always long, nar- 
row and wooden. That is why a country, which 
long ago adopted Wilson’s opinion, will be glad 
that instead of creating another board to speed up 
war production, the President has appointed an 
able and responsible manager for this stupendous 
work. Whether it would not have been preferable 
to ask Congress to provide an office of cabinet rank 
for Mr. Nelson, or, at least, to give him a posi- 
tion well defined by statute, is still debated. Walter 
Lippman and Mark Sullivan hold out for this con- 
tention, while Paul Mallon and the redoubtable 
General Hugh Johnson think that the man strong 
enough to carry the work assigned by the Presi- 
dent need not greatly trouble himself about rank, 
or look for support to statutory provisions. 

We incline to agree with the General. From all 
that can be learned, Mr. Nelson, a forceful, even 
aggressive, gentleman, has dwelt in Washington 
long enough to know that obstructions lie in his 
path. But he has also lived long enough in the 
shadow of the Capitol to have steeped himself in 
the wisdom of Lincoln’s farmer, who said that when 
he could not plow over a stump, he always plowed 
around it. 

Mr. Nelson plowed around a big stump when he 
abolished the Office of Production Management. 
That act freed William Knudsen from an assign- 
ment in which he was wasting his unique talents, 
and applied him to a work which only General 
Knudsen can successfully carry through. Equally 
wise was Mr. Nelson’s designation of Ernest Kan- 
zler, a former executive of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, as head of the automotive division of the 
War Production Board. Like General Knudsen, Mr. 
Kanzler is always unhappy unless he can “get 
things done.” Usually he throws off his unhap- 
piness without much delay. 

The country as well as the President is with Mr. 
Nelson. But, as he knows far better than we, he 
has embarked upon troubled waters. Some of the 
winds that have been blowing, and may continue 
to blow, were indicated in the report of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, released on the day 
after his appointment. The story told by Chair- 
man Vinson is as unpleasant as, we hope, it will 
be useful. It is a tale of huge profits piled up by 
corporations which secured home-defense contracts, 
and of suspected huger profits by corporations 
which refused to report. With these details, Chair- 
man Vinson submits a brief survey of the untaxed 
treasuries of labor unions which have found these 
times very profitable times. The Chairman’s con- 
clusion that we need legislation to oblige chambers 
of commerce, labor organizations, and “special in- 
terest” groups to make complete financial reports 
to the Government seems amply justified. 

These, however, are simply difficulties to be 
cleared away, and Mr. Nelson is an official who 
finds in every difficulty a challenge. When we wish 
him well, we wish the whole country well. 
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CUTTING COSTS 


THE problem of reducing Federal expenditures 
for all purposes, except those for war, fades in 
and out like the visage of the Cheshire cat. 
Senator Byrd, of Virginia, was the first to 
evoke it by a speech in the Senate last year, 
without, however, stirring much interest in the 
breasts of his fellow-Senators. Later, the Brook- 
ings Institute published findings which sup- 
ported Senator Byrd’s investigation, but these 
differed in holding that the reductions sug- 
gested by the Senator could be greatly in- 
creased. The solution of this problem is not 
easy, and would not be, even if the opposition 
of interested politicians could be put completely 
out of the reckoning. 

A Congress accustomed to appropriations of 
tens of billions is apt to think one or two bil- 
lions small change. But, as we have insisted 
from the outset of the national defense pro- 
gram, a policy of strict economy is far more 
necessary in war time than in time of peace. 
It is admitted that in an emergency many ex- 
penditures must be made hastily, although this 
fact can hardly be used to excuse those officials 
at Washington who, according to the Truman 
report, knew so little about their work that, 
long before war was declared, they signed con- 
tracts which tended to stir up labor troubles 
by allowing some corporations to reap exor- 
bitant profits. But even during war time, it 
should be possible to scrutinize the catalog of 
public officers, which is growing larger daily, 
and decide how many of these gentlemen are 
doing work that is necessary. 

Not much will be saved by abolishing even a 
hundred offices with salaries ranging up to 
$8,000 per year, except a vindication of the 
principle that the Government has no right to 
squander so much as a dollar of the public 
money, let alone a million dollars. It seems to 
us that an open approval of that principle, is- 
sued by a Senate committee, strong enough to 
follow statement by action, or by an influential 
member of the Cabinet, might move the public 
to demand that Congress refuse to authorize 
any appropriation unless its necessity can be 
clearly demonstrated. That refusal will certain- 
ly offend the special interests, but it is the busi- 
ness of Congress to care for the interests of all 
the people. For all the people must pay the bill. 








TRIALS 


MORALE 


WHEN on his induction into the army our 
champion prize-fighter inquired somewhat 
wistfully: “What is this morale that I hear so 
many folks talk about?” he unconsciously 
echoed the truth in the old Negro spiritual, 
“Ever’body what talks about Heaben ain’t 
gwine dere.” 

Morale is not a matter of muscles or pound- 
age, but of the spirit. Washington had it at 
Valley Forge, and Foch when he saw his center 
broken, his left wavering, and his right in re- 
treat. “Therefore,” exclaimed this man of great 
morale, “I shall attack at once.’”’ It was said of 
the Romans at the peak of their military power 
that they won battles because they knew they 
could win them. That was morale, but the 
Romans also had it in the hour of defeat. Look- 
ing for modern examples, we can find one in 
the American marines at Wake Island, and a 
second in the citizens of London. Morale means 
courage of the kind that never gives up, but 
grows stronger when disaster threatens. 

As a newspaper commentator said recently, 
some of our people seem to think that they can 
bolster up their morale by visiting night clubs 
and indulging in other forms of relaxation. 
But morale is not the product of a dance-floor, 
nor can it be bought in bottles. That sort of 
morale usually ends in a headache, and is too 
costly at any price. In one of the campaigns for 
the sale of Liberty bonds in the first World 
War, there was a popular slogan: “Give, and 
give until it hurts.” The phrases expressed the 
underlying truth that morale means a willing- 
ness to keep on fighting cheerfully and hope- 
fully in spite of suffering, until victory is won. 
We can best cultivate that morale by the old, 
but in this age generally discredited, activity 
which the ascetics style “self-denial.” 

Morale in the nation is built on morale in 
the individual. The Calamity Janes who delight 
in prophesying disaster, and the Pollyannas 
who think that we can win this war by empty 
talk, equally enemies of morale, should be 
quietly ordered to the rear, and detained there 
for the duration. The rest of us can get down 
on our knees to ask our Father in Heaven to 
give us courage to go on to the end, and then 
rise from them, confident that with His help 
we can win victory and a lasting peace. 





RESPONSIBLE UNIONS 


UNLESS the A. F. of L. and the C.1.0. undertake 
at once to provide protection for the worker against 
the irresponsible union, Congress will be called on 
to provide it. To carry out the Government’s war 
plans, it will be necessary to transfer millions of 
men to munition factories of various types, a fair 
proportion of them at present unaffiliated with any 
labor organization. These men must not be placed 
at the mercy of irresponsible labor leaders who can 
deprive them of work by keeping them out of the 
union, or oblige them to join the union as a condi- 
tion of earning their bread, and after exacting an 
exorbitant initiation fee, harry them with assess- 
ments as they see fit. 

That this is not purely an academic question is 
shown by racketeering in some unions, not only 
since the Government began the national defense 
project, but for some years before this was adopted. 
One issue of a metropolitan journal, for January 17, 
furnishes four instances of abuses, which all who 
defend labor’s right to organize must regard as 
acts tending to bring that right into disrepute. On 
January 16, the Supreme Court in Troy ordered an 
A. F. of L. union to hold an election, and also to 
give the Court an accounting of all funds received 
and expended since its organization in 1936. No 
election had been held since 1937, and the union 
had never made a financial statement. 

On the same day, in the city of New York, a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court ordered a C.I.0. union to 
reinstate a suspended member, and to give him 
the amount of money he would have received in 
wages, had not his suspension cost him his job. 
This man had been held guilty of a grave offense 
against the union; thinking that the radical Left- 
wing officers should not be re-elected, he used his 
right to express his mind at a union meeting, short- 
ly before the election. The officials accused him of 
slandering the union, and after a mock-trial im- 
posed the penalty of suspension. 

Since the corporation had a closed-shop agree- 
ment with this union, the man lost a job which he 
had held for many years. In delivering its opinion, 
the Court said: “Considering that unionism has 
attained great power, and that non-membership in 
a union frequently prevents employment, unusual 
caution must be taken not lightly, or for flimsy, or 
whimsical, or capricious reasons to deprive a 
worker of his only means of livelihood.” What the 
Court reproved, seems to have been the rule with 
this union. 

The third incident involved another A. F. of L. 
union. According to the prosecutor, four labor mobs 
have for years terrorized New York’s West Side 
water front. This case has many ramifications, but 
the facts presented by the prosecutor were unde- 
niable. The chief of these mobs was headed by the 
business agent of a union, an ex-convict, who has 
served penitentiary terms for burglary, robbery 
and assault, and his most active collaborators in 
crime were three other labor racketeers. Between 
them, the mobs carried on a thriving business “in 
shylock rackets,” commented the prosecutor, “and 
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thefts of merchandise,” with frequent interludes 
for beating up thieves of lesser rank who dared 
interfere with their depredations. On one occasion, 
these racketeers, thwarted in some unlawful 
scheme, called a strike on a British steamer laden 
with war-supplies, and caused it to miss its con- 
voys. 

The fourth case, perhaps of minor importance, 
was carried by a C.I.0. union to the Federal Court 
of Appeals in Cincinnati, when a corporation dis- 
charged several truck-drivers for repeated drunk- 
enness. Although these employes were obviously a 
danger to the public safety, the union demanded 
that they be reinstated, alleging that the corpora- 
tion had not discharged them for the drunkenness, 
which was admitted, but because they were mem- 
bers of a union. The Court held that such member- 
ship did not remove the danger to the public, and 
refused to order the company to return the men to 
service, with payment of back wages. 

True, here are but four cases, and probably ten 
million men belong to the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. 
unions. But do these cases represent isolated in- 
stances? Few men have been louder in their denun- 
ciations of racketeering in the unions than the 
President of the A. F. of L., and few have done less 
to suppress it. Probably it was these and similar in- 
stances which permitted the Secretary of Labor, in 
her annual report, to warn organized labor that 
unless it selected “leaders and officers who are 
trusted, not only by their members, but by em- 
ployers, by Government, and by the people of the 
United States,” they might be subjected to Federal 
“regulation.” There is a regulation that is wise, 
and there is a regulation born of vengeful pur- 
poses, or of a desire to make political capital. 
Under any regulation but the first, a union would 
soon be unable to exercise the freedom which it 
must have if it is to accomplish the ends for which 
it was formed. 

But freedom always postulates responsibility for 
the use of that freedom. As Secretary Perkins 
writes in her report, organized labor must recog- 
nize at all times its “responsibilities to the whole 
people of the United States for sound, intelligent, 
social, political and moral practices.” It is but 
stressing the obvious to repeat that workers have 
a natural right to form unions, and that in the pres- 
ent state of society it is for the benefit of all in the 
community for the civil authority to promote and 
to protect the legitimate exercise of this right. Cer- 
tainly no Catholic, acquainted with the teachings 
of the Church, as expressed in the Labor Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, could possibly hold 
any other opinion. 

What the worker needs, and is entitled to de- 
mand, is a union so conducted that all upright men, 
employers and employes alike, will loyally support 
it. If Mr. Green decides to accept the invitation of 
Mr. Lewis to pool their forces, we suggest as one 
of their first joint resolutions a campaign to purge 
all unions of the scoundrels who pose as labor 
leaders because this pose enables them to exploit 
the confiding wage-earner more cruelly and more 
completely. 
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OUR PET CONCEIT 


MOST of us resent the charge that we are con- 
ceited. We hasten to assure ourselves that what 
seems conceit is simply a truthful appreciation of 
our many gifts. Some of these gifts are spiritual, 
others intellectual; some are physical, such as our 
strength and endurance; and others, our pleasing 
exterior for instance, we do not dwell upon, al- 
though we cannot wholly ignore them. In this re- 
spect, some of us are in the plight of the lady who 
hesitatingly admitted to the holy Curé d’Ars that 
she often sinned by thinking of her beauty. “Ah, 
no, Madame, that is not a sin,” the Saint reassured 
her. “That is merely one of your mistaken judg- 
ments.” 

Everyone of us has his pet conceit, and in the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xx, 1-16) 
we see that even the Twelve who followed Our 
Lord had theirs. After Our Lord had promised 
“treasure in heaven” to those who leave all to fol- 
low Him, the outspoken Peter broke out with his 
question in the name of the Twelve: “Behold, we 
have left all and followed thee: what then shall we 
have?” Although it is not recorded that either 
Peter or the others had left any great possessions, 
for they were all poor men, Jesus answered Peter 
directly with the promise of life everlasting, but 
added: “many who are first now will be last, and 
many who are last now will be first.” Then, as if 
to warn the Apostles, and to teach us, He told the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 

Are people who make a profession of piety gen- 
erally conceited? Such persons have been accused 
by a cynic of unusual fondness for the table, but 
they are not usually said to be conceited. In pro- 
portion as their piety is piety and not profession, 
probably neither charge is true. But all of us can 
find at least traces of conceit in our souls, and at 
times, perhaps, large deposits of it. Because we 
have served God faithfully for years, we seem to 
think that He should show us a certain considera- 
tion, for example, by granting all our petitions 
without delay. Were we like that mere novice in 
the spiritual life, the case would be different. Be- 
ginners should be satisfied with little, and at all 
times show deference to their elders. What we 
really mean is “betters,” but we shrink from using 
the word, although we are sure it is the one appro- 
priate word. 

That young novice may be the worker who has 
come into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. Let 
us not scorn him, for in his short period of service 
he may do far more than we who came “early in 
the morning,” and now point out that we “have 
borne the burden of the day’s heat.” It is our con- 
ceit that makes us think we have the right to judge 
him. Many of God’s greatest Saints began to work 
in the vineyard at a late hour, but they, like their 
younger co-workers whom God soon called to Him- 
self, were made perfect in a short time. Let us, 
rather, thank God for calling us, whether the invi- 
tation came early or late, and beg Him to help us 
to get rid of our foolish and uncharitable self-con- 


ceit. 
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THE WIZARDRY OF CHAMELEON WORDS 


SISTER JULIE, O. P. 








WORDS are symbols of realities. Some have lived 
long and prosperously; others for a season only. 
Not all are symbols of ultimate realities; but some 
are eternal. In the beginning was the Word. Christ 
is the Word uttered by the Father, eternal symbol 
of the Divine altruism, of the desire to communi- 
cate, of the Divine giving. 

The life and character of these winged symbols 
that fly from brain and lips to ear and mind and 
heart depend on man’s use and abuse of them and 
reflect, to a great extent, his response to realities. 
The beautiful word christened, which means to be- 
come “Christed,” to be made a new creature in 
Christ, has been so weakened that often it means 
no more than naming the baby. When we hear of, 
or become involved in a christening, it is not the 
reality that comes to mind, but the externals of 
the event, especially the domestic festivities, (ice 
cream and cake and maybe pop for the children, 
and something more consoling for the uncomfor- 
table godfather; the family conclave over the 
baby’s name; the family complacence about the 
baby’s dress, especially when it used to be a rarity, 
a handwrought heirloom, five feet long, dubiously 
adorned with miles of feather stitching). The word 
christened carries these overtones instead of the 
deep vibrating chord of the reality of putting on 
Christ, of resounding the Word uttered by the 
Father. 

It were well if words could be immunized against 
abuse. But the only aseptic is spirit. That “indefin- 
able verbal inevitability,” which, according, to E. 
F. Benson, is the hall-mark of the writer, is a rarer 
attainment in these days than it was in the genera- 
tion of the Brontés, to whom he attributes this dis- 
tinction. Many factors have contributed to the de- 
cay of the language; yet it is heartening to reflect 
that this, like most abuses, can be checked by indi- 
vidual effort. It is the business of speakers as well 
as of writers to preserve the potency of words, to 
keep their cutting edges keen. 

No one will regret the careless abuse that wore 
away the original meaning of the word charm and 
left it with enfeebled power to suggest only that 
indefinable quality which no woman would be with- 
out. Charm first denoted an incantation, something 
sung to bring about a magic effect. Once, it evoked 
fearful images of evil: Mephistopheles demonstrat- 


ing his demonic power before he exacts from Faust 
the blood-written bond which conveys his soul for- 
ever to the power of evil; the Weird Sisters waiting 
for Macbeth on the lonely heath. 

With the loss of power in charm came an acquisi- 
tion, pleasing, if less majestic, a milder quality of 
allurement, so that now we may meet any day a 
charming girl, a charming boy, a charming woman, 
a charming baby. One wears a charming hat, a 
charming wrap, a charming smile. 

Charm may suffer a worse fate than silly, which 
in Anglo-Saxon times meant happy, fortunate, 
prosperous. Chaucer used it in these senses, and 
sometimes satirically in a tone of mock admiration, 
and so subtle was his irony that gradually silly 
came to acquire in Elizabethan times the disparag- 
ing sense in which it is now used. 

Silly has suffered a worse fate than shrewd, 
whose original meaning, accursed, is exemplified 
in: “This last day [of Antony’s momentary vic- 
tory] was a shrewd one to ’s.” A shrew was once 
a personality more baleful than Mrs. Noah in the 
Mystery Plays or Xanthippe (alas, poor Socrates!), 
and not necessarily feminine. Why the accursed 
should be gifted with eloquence is one of those 
things hard to understand; but it is plain that 
sharpness of tongue goes along with a shrewish 
temper, and a shrewish talker became a shrewd 
talker because sharpness of tongue is (alas) an in- 
strument fashioned by sharpness of understanding. 

Some words keep their integrity intact, perhaps 
merely by happy chance. The word sterling shows 
a perfectly consistent development, a rare thing in 
the history of a word. In its earliest known use in 
the French form esterlin (found in a thirteenth- 
century charter of the Norman Abbey of Préaux, 
it apparently represents late Old English steorling, 
“coin with a star” O. E. steorra) and denotes a new 
Norman penny. The word sterling is still used to 
denote true silver, and has by natural development 
extended its meaning to signify in a general way 
integrity and excellence. Protected by its own 
beauty, it has not suffered contamination or weak- 
ening change. 

Words are almost as interesting as people. Hob- 
nob, having neither etymological nor semantic in- 
tegrity, has nevertheless persisted, gaining rather 
than losing vigor and color, so that now it has a 
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very definite function and there is no perfect sub- 
stitute. Fraternize is a rather high-brow “pinch- 
hitter” lacking the personality to convey the warm 
humanity of those spirits who can hobnob with one 
another. 

Hobnob began life in deformity, a “coarse pro- 
nunciation,” according to the magisterial Dr. John- 
son, not of hap nap, “let it happen or not,” as he 
says, but of hab nab, i.e., to have or not have (ne 
plus have), formed like willy (willing) nilly (ne 
plus willing). Gradually hobnob assumed the mean- 
ings, “give or take,” “give and take,” and by the 
eighteenth century it was used of two persons 
drinking together. A typical Boswell anecdote illus- 
trates this use: 

On Tuesday, .. . I dined with him at Mr. Ramsey’s 

with Lord Newhaven, and some other company, 

none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful Miss Gra- 
ham, a relation of his Lordship’s, who asked Dr. 

Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was flattered by 

such pleasing attention, and politely told her, he 

never drank wine; but if she would drink a glass of 
water, he was much at her service. She accepted. 

“Oho, Sir; (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” 

Johnson: “Nay, I do not see how I am caught; but 

if I am caught, I don’t want to get free again. If I 

am caught, I hope to be kept.” Then when the two 

glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly, to 
the young lady, he said, “Madam, let us reciprocate.” 

There are several interesting linguistic develop- 
ments of the civilities of drinking. The expressive 
term pick-me-up, not yet widely used in the United 
States, although recorded as Colloquial by Webster 
and as Slang by Funk and Wagnalls, is in a fair 
way of being popularized by the fiction of P. G. 
Wodehouse. Perhaps, with cocktail and highball, 
there is no function for pick-me-up. It is rather 
amusing to find cocktail defined by the majestic 
Oxford English Dictionary. A cocktail is “a drink 
consisting of spirit mixed with a small quantity of 
bitters, some sugar, etc. Chiefly U. S. (Slang name 
of which the real origin appears to be lost).” The 
earliest recorded use is from Irving’s Knicker- 
bocker Papers, under date 1809: “They lay claim 
to be the first inventors of those recondite bever- 
ages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and sherry-cobbler.” 
Before leaving this convivial matter of hobnob, 
cocktail, etc., it might be observed that pick-me-up 
has a fair chance of survival when we consider the 
usefulness of hand-me-down. 

At every stage of the development of a language, 
there is a deep fringe of words in common use, 
which have not attained good standing. The prob- 
lem of neologisms is perennial, and it requires such 
nicety of discernment and such a delicate sense of 
etymology and of syntax that there is almost no 
hope of preserving perfect purity. Neologisms orig- 
inate either as slang, the rubbishry of language, 
out of which a few hardly specimens are salvaged, 
or through new inventions, new political, social, 
cultural movements, e.g., cellophane, rayon, comp- 
tometer, plastics, nylon, neon, camouflage, bol- 
shevism, totalitarian, nazism, blitz. Their survival 
depends on their endurance. It remains to be seen 
whether duramold, alsifilm, telecast and rotolactor 
become incorporated into the King’s English or 
into the Dictionary of American English. 
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Of the rubbishry of slang, the purifying tide of 
time has left a wrack of good vigorous words: sal- 
lary, sweater, cad, cab, racketeer, coxcomb, sport. 
High-brow, high-light (verb), write-up, lipstick are 
promising recruits at present, and perhaps, pussy- 
foot, tops, swing, hair-do, and kibitzer. 

Probably little of the political and ideological 
jargon of the present will remain (“such an effu- 
sion of Enthusiastick Jargon”): racist, isolationist, 
interventionist, collectivist, totalitarian, personal- 
ist, defeatist, leftist, escapist. Nor will there will 
be need of blitz, bomber, evacuated, blackout. Air- 
borne and aircraft have more vitality. I say noth- 
ing of the welter of pedagogical and psychological 
terms, educationist, orientation, psychoanalysis, 
psychiatrist, complexes. But it is interesting to note 
in passing to happier matters that the word ideol- 
ogy was popularized by Napoleon to denote the 
doctrinaire of a program that he particularly dis- 
liked. “ .. . Ideology,” writes Scott in his Napoleon, 
“by which nickname the French ruler used to dis- 
tinguish every species of theory which, resting in 
no respect upon the basis of self-interest could, he 
thought, prevail with none save hot-brained boys 
and crazed enthusiasts.” 

The obligation of saving words from abuse is 
shared by speakers and writers. The latter have 
the greater responsibility since they confer per- 
manence upon misuse; on them devolves the duty 
not only of avoiding misuse but of salvaging for 
future writers and speakers neglected words which 
are still needed (like fetch), or which are still use- 
ful to render good service. A phrase in Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s Listen, the Wind is a case in point: “a 
splurge of bright ripples.” Splurge has been for a 
long time in use to denote an abstraction rather 
than something concrete as it does here, where it 
is the precise word for the context. It was well on 
the way to becoming a mediocre word, hardly with- 
in the fold of the literary vocabulary. 

Of the same caliber is H. M. Tomlinson’s, “The 
steamer’s siren blared, and the surprise of it burst 
a flock of parrots from the tree-tops of the opposite 
shore like the stars of a rocket.” Here the transi- 
tive use of burst is unusual and especially happy. 
The necessity of a delicate sense of syntax in order 
to use words with perfect art is illustrated in the 
same author’s transitive use of the verb swim: 
“She was standing at a mid-air eyrie of New York, 
swimming her sight for the first time over the im- 
mense uprising of Manhattan’s towers.” Swimming 
is here perhaps a solecism. But Tomlinson is a 
master of language, entitled to the privileges of a 
“licentiate,” as is Della T. Lutes using the same 
sort of license: “His eye pleasured in the blue- 
green of cabbage and cauliflower... .” 

Shakespeare and his contemporaries were shame- 
less coiners; and syntax often had no chance with 
them. We are tamer men; conservatism is incum- 
bent upon us. Our neologisms which give promise 
of being accepted even in polite circles, debunk, 
mortician, realtor and enthuse, will hardly win the- 
praise of the judicious. Dryden objected to chagrin 
and foible; Jonson to spurious and strenuous. What: 
would they say to beautician? 
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LIBERALISM’S LAST GASP 


THe Worwp’s Iron Ace. By William Henry Cham- 

berlin. The Macmillan Co. $3 
ANYONE familiar with the earlier books of Mr. Cham- 
berlin will expect a frank and scholarly discussion of 
the world crisis, nor will he be disappointed. A journal- 
ist by profession, he is unlike many of them in that he 
has no ax to grind, but is always the philosopher. He 
traveled about the world not to jot down sensational 
items of ephemeral interest, but to discover the causes 
behind the world’s unrest. His book, while containing 
chapters on each of the Axis powers, on France and her 
fall, on Britain and her ordeal, on the impact of the 
war on the United States, finds its unity in the thesis 
that the liberal civilization of the nineteenth century 
is ended, and that a new iron age is sweeping like a 
tidal wave around the world. Almost in the fashion of 
scholasticism he dares to pose many questions about 
the future, not as a prophet, but as a philosopher, try- 
ing to discover from present forces at work, the shape 
of things to come. 

The Catholic Church condemns Communism with em- 
phasis on the fact that it is a revolt against God. Not 
less strong is Mr. Chamberlin’s condemnation, but with 
emphasis on other factors. While refuting Marxian 
theories, he looks also at its fruit in Russia and finds 
it evil. Inequality of power is bringing inequality of 
wealth, and the ruling class terrorizes and dictates to 
the proletariat. 

Like most of us, the author hopes to see the end of 
Stalin and his regime. Had there been no Lenin, there 
might have been no Hitler or Mussolini. With the com- 
ing of Hitler, Germany speeded up her preparations for 
war, while French statesmen wrangled and English 
statesmen blundered. In 1935, England and France should 
have marched into Germany. It was too late in 1939, 
and the declaration of a war to save Poland was a mis- 
take. Hitler should have been shunted into Russia, the 
country he really needed to supply him with raw mate- 
rials. 

The timeliness of the book is weakened, now that we 
are at war, by many strictures on the “war-mindedness” 
of the Administration, but the work deserves wide circu- 
lation, not for its reporting of current events, but for 
it thoughful diagnosis of the causes of many of our ills. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


EMBATTLED CHINESE FARMERS 


oy Szep. By Pearl 8. Buck. The John Day Co. 
SUB-TITLED “A Novel of China Today,” this inevitable 
best seller’s hope of having something of enduring 
worth to say lies, not in what it has to tell of today’s 
China, but in the subtle story that pervades the book, 
sometimes high-lighted, sometimes in overtones, the 
story of China of all the yesterdays and all the tomor- 
rows—the China of the Chinese who love the land. It is 
really another Good Earth, looming rich but desecrated 
behind the flame of war. 

Ling Tan had his fine farm, and his wife, three sons 
and a daughter and the two elder sons’ wives all found 
their living on it—ordered, laborious and content. But 
the Japanese hordes came, as ravaging as the locusts, 
and life changed for them into a stubborn business of 
holding on to the land till the flood ebbed. The second 
son and his wife flee to the North country till their son 
is born, but the others stay on, tilling their fields, plant- 


ing their rice, submissive externally to taxation and con- 
fiscation, but secretly striking the oppressor in a hun- 
dred hidden ways. 

The tale has little plot, in the sense of a complica- 
tion to be resolved. It is simply the chronicle of a 
Chinese family in war time, but it has episode piled 
on episode and they are all stirringly written. There is 
guerilla warfare in the hills, the refuge for women con- 
ducted by American missionaries, the doings of Wu Lien, 
Ling Tan’s son-in-law, who becomes a go-between for 
the Japanese forces, the search for a wife for the im- 
perious third son and its romantic conclusion. The book 
ends with the father and elder sons still on the land, 
and with the old father, who had almost given up the 
fight, taking new heart because the concealed radio in 
the village broadcasts the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting 
at sea. 

China, we feel, is waging a noble fight, and it may 
seem captious to say, but the book is too partisan—all 
the Japanese are devils in it, and all the Chinese simple- 
souled and noble. The Chinese are, we know, renowned 
for their courtesy and gentleness, but when this is in- 
variably stressed to heighten the oppressor’s brutality, 
the picture emerges a little too black and white. 

There are many fine things in the book, however; 
among the best is the respect for parental authority 
and the family affection which the author knows and 
depicts so well. The style is of an almost Biblical sim- 
plicity, and has a peculiar charm. But the book is earthy 
in another sense, too. There is nothing suggestive or sly 
about it, but it is frank and outspoken about such mat- 
ters as rape and child-birth. Here it is undoubtedly a 
faithful mirroring of Chinese life; it will not disedify 
mature readers. For them it will provide good reading 
of stirring times lived through tenaciously by gentle, 
long-suffering lovers of the soil. Harotp C. GARDINER 


KEEN SWORDS ON POLISH NECKS 


GERMANIZING PRUSSIAN POLAND. By Richard Wonser 

Tims, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. $4.25 
ON a glorious July day in 1900, a great procession of 
some fifteen hundred patriotic Germans was led to a 
picnic meal at the manor house of Seeheim, in German 
Poland, near Posen. It was the apex of the great move- 
ment to make the Ostmark, the Eastern Marches, Ger- 
man. Von Tiedemann and his Junker friends were the 
hosts. “If we Germans,” said Tiedemann, “by virtue of 
this labor, accomplished with the peaceful weapons of 
the spirit and of civilization, have a spiritual title to 
these Eastern Marches, this right has been doubly con- 
firmed by the keen edge of the German sword.” 

Kennemann, Tiedemann’s associate, also addressed the 
crowd. “The first shadows of evening spread down over 
the earth, and behind the western horizon appeared the 
thin sickle of the new moon, whose tender glow wove 
golden filaments around the fair, long, floating beard 
of the inspired orator,” wrote a reporter. The dominant 
emotion left by this “German Day” was that of “con- 
sciousness of national kinship,” Stammesbewusstein. It 
was in the name of this “consciousness” that the inde- 
fatigable triumvirate, Hansemann, Kennemann and 
Tiedemann, waged a relentless war to Germanize Po- 
land and regain complete control, through coloniza- 
tion, of the territory which had fallen into the hands 
of an “inferior,” non-German race. 

The story of the H-K-T or “Hakatist” movement, so 
called after the initials of its three leaders, left a 
heritage of hate and bitterness among the persecuted 
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Poles. In 1906, 100,000 Polish school-children “struck.” 
Whatever justice there was to be attributed to the Ger- 
man cause—and there seem to have been some provoca- 
tions—was totally blotted out by the fanatically anti- 
Catholic turn (Haut die Katholiken tot!) given to this 
systematic war on everything that could possibly per- 
petuate the existence of the Poles as a separate people 
or possessors of a separate civilization. Smouldering fires 
kindled by the Hakatists were never extinguished. Their 
actions of 1900 and the years immediately following 
were a rehearsal for the terrible events in German 
Poland of today. 

Happily, very few German Catholics, according to 
Dr. Tims, took part in the movement. The Catholic 
Center party “unswervingly opposed all discriminatory 
measures against the Poles, holding them unconstitu- 
tional and inexpedient. It especially objected to the 
state’s interference with the employment of the Polish 
language in education.” Practically no Catholic peasants 
were colonized, and the movement betrayed itself as a 
gigantic attempt at the Protestantization of the Ost- 
mark. With the debacle of 1918, the Hakatist association 
came to an end. Dr. Tims relates its history soberly and 
objectively; as a German, but as a German who, like 
countless others of his compatriots, refuses to identify 
Prussianism with the true soul of the Fatherland. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


CANTON CAPTAIN. By James B. Connolly. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $3 
BIOGRAPHY attains a new raciness in this story of 
Robert Bennett Forbes, the Yankee deep-sea man whose 
adventure-crammed life sailed him in tall ships to all 
the odd corners of the world. At the age of thirteen, 
in 1817, Ben strode his first deck as a sailor; at the 
age of sixty, he returned from his last voyage, a rather 
enforced one from South America. 

In between, he had run the whole gamut of sea-far- 
ing life. He was captain of his own ship at nineteen, 
he was the youngest captain in the China trade at 
twenty-one, he ran forbidden opium into closed Chinese 
ports, he traded in South America and the South Seas, 
he built ships and organized coast guard forces during 
the Civil War. He fought pirates at sea and mobs on 
land, he hob-nobbed with fabulously wealthy mandarins 
and with sailors of every nation. He was a hero—wit- 
ness his life-saving exploit in the Bartlett tragedy; he 
was sympathetic and generous—witness his equipping 
and sailing the Jamestown to Ireland to succor the 
famine-stricken. 

In this very readable story of a full and blood-tingling 
life there is many an insight into the hardships and 
injustices of the ordinary seaman’s life, which obtained 
even under such a captain as Forbes; there is also the 
tale of the skill and courage and devotion that made 
the American merchant fleet the envy of the seven seas. 

DonaLp G. GWYNN 


GALL AND Honey. By Edward Doherty. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.50 
THIS interesting story of a real newspaperman opens 
with a healthy Catholic childhood. Then, like sequences 
in a movie, there follow a fist-fighting boyhood in Chi- 
cago; a calm interlude in a minor seminary till Superiors 
told Brother Eddie that whatever his vocation was to 
be, it was not the priesthood; a spiraling upward through 
all the grades from cub to stardom, covering murder 
and sex, fires and butterflies, in various Loop newspaper 
Offices; assignment to oily Mexico and out to the glitter- 
ing godforgetfulness of Hollywood, and finally a reach- 
ing of the newspaperman’s heights in New York City. 

This is the life story that is splashed in vivid blacks 
and contrasting whites across the canvas of Gall and 
Honey. Here and there the author fishes out of his im- 
mense experiences gems of hints on journalistic writ- 
ing. Better yet, he consistently practices what he 
preaches. But back of this story of a busy life, so 
graphically portrayed, is the Big Story this star re- 
porter seems to have missed. That is, the tragedy of a 








so insufficiently instructed in the 
Faith of his fathers as not to keep that precious faith 
virile when he came to man’s days. 

Once he received the Sacrament of Matrimony holily 
and again he attempts marriage before a minister. This 
Big Story breaks, when, years later, The Little Flower— 
not the pride of New York, but the glory of Lisieux— 
tosses down upon his unhappy soul one of her roses 
and again Ed Doherty walks spritely in the grace of 
NgIL BoyYTonN 


Time Was. By Heinrich Hauser. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $3 
IN the long, long ago, Prussian Junkers, such as Hauser, 
did not sail before the mast for twelve cents a month. 
They did not steal like magpies, nor blacken their bare 


militaristic caste which arrogantly assumed that God 
created Junkers and a lesser breed of men. On the great 
Junker estates there was partridge and champagne. 
There was spur-jingling, monocle-sparkling, and toast- 
ing of the Kaiser. And there was something quite un- 
canny besides—the beginning of barbarism. The Junkers 
survived the World War and the revolution of 1918. They 
did not, as a class, survive the Hitler revolution. 

At seventeen Hauser volunteered for the navy. In the 
post-war era he tried to become a surgeon, but his hands 
were completely ruined—all scars and callouses. He then 
became part of a tragic, sordid, bankrupt Jan Valtin 
world. He went to sea, worked in Ruhr steel mills, be- 
came a sub-editor on the Frankfurter Zeitung, went trav- 
eling with a circus, wrote a sort of automobile Baedeker 
for Standard Oil. When Hindenburg died, he decided 
against Hitler. Five years later he sailed for the United 
States. A Junker died. An American was born. 

The book is both a chronicle of the downfall of Junker- 
dom and the realistic autobiography of one of its younger 
and very talented members. Several passages dealing 
with the moral degradation of Europe make it unsuit- 
able for young readers. Hauser is a brilliant stylist. What 
he gives us here is a distillate, a boiled down essence of 
his deepest impressions in three Germanys—the Empire, 
the Republic and the Third Reich. The book will be re- 
membered because it was written by an exceptionally 
gifted man of letters. JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


From Rewier to SociaL Security. By Grace Abbott. 

University of Chicago Press. $2.50 
READING this collection of papers, addresses and tes- 
timony before Congressional Committees, one relives, 
with the help of a qualified eye-witness and participant, 
the revolutionary transition of the United States from re- 
lief to the beginnings of social security. The late Grace 
Abbott spent thirty years of her life as a professional 
social worker, thirteen of them as head of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. From this vantage point, she saw the 
depression engulf the “fool’s paradise” that was the 
America of Coolidge and Hoover; the growing clamor 
against old methods of dealing with human distress; 
and, finally, the beginning of a national social security 
program under President Roosevelt. 

Toward the formulation of this program, she herself 
made valuable contributions; and even those who differed 
from her on specific proposals, recognized her ability and 
deep sincerity. About her contribution to the security 
of the home and family, there can be no dissent. At a 
time when dependent mothers had to search for work 
and suffer their children to be placed in institutions, 
she fought courageously for such direct aid as would 
enable them, without crippling hardship, to be mothers 
in fact as well as in name. 

These papers and addresses have been edited, with 
obvious competence, by her sister, Miss Edith Abbott, 
Dean of Chicago University’s School of Social Service 
Administration. Although in a collection such as this 
a certain amount of repetition is inevitable, some of it 
might well have been avoided. But this is a minor defect 
in a timely and useful book. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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CooPERATIVE PLENTY. By J. Elliot Ross. B. Herder 

Book Co. $2 
THE thesis of this challenging book is that a coopera- 
tive economy, if it were adopted, would solve the chronic 
ills of capitalism—maldistribution of wealth, unemploy- 
ment, depressions—peacefully and democratically. In- 
deed, it would do more than this. It would prevent war, 
develop civic virtues, promote education and benefit re- 
ligion. In short, giving to political democracy an eco- 
nomic basis, a cooperative economy would make this 
earth as much like heaven as possible. 

All this sounds somewhat hysterical, but there is noth- 
ing hysterical about Father Ross’ strong, reasoned ap- 
plication of the Rochdale principles to American life. 
There is no question in this book of another crackpot 
theory. The cooperative principle has gone far beyond 
the experimental stage and needs no theoretical justifi- 
cation. Successful in England, Denmark, Sweden and 
wherever else it has been faithfully tried, the author 
argues that it would function here also. 

To this reviewer it appears that the writer accepts 
too easily the necessity for huge concentrations of capi- 
tal. His consumer economy looks too much like a society 
of managers. There are sound reasons for believing that 
decentralization of industry, where this is feasible, would 
make for a more efficient and cheaper distribution of 
goods. Furthermore, many who might be attracted by 
the cooperative idea will be needlessly repelled by the 
author’s sweeping rejection of the “profit motive.” In 
reality, Father Ross does not reject the “profit motive” 
in its larger significance, but only in the narrow sense 
of an “excess of receipts over costs.” Similarly, many 
will dissent from his rather cursory analysis of the New 
Deal. And even friends of cooperatives will wonder 
whether the only democratic solution of the economic 
problem lies in the adoption of a cooperative economy. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


LaTIN AMErIcA. By William Lytle Schurz. E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co. $3.75 
IF knowledge about the resources, industries, commerce 
and population of the twenty Latin-American republics 
is calculated to bring about a better understanding of 
those nations, then this book is a step in the right di- 
rection. For it teems with accurate and authoritative 
information of this sort. 

However, in trying to survey so vast a field in the 
compass of a single volume, and including the great 
amount of data presented, much had to be sacrificed. 
The historical treatment of the nations is of the most 
sketchy and superficial sort, and while the expedient of 
treating all Latin America as a single unit has its ad- 
vantages, it has also grave inconveniences, especially 
since the end-paper maps are inadequate. Thus the reader 
is at times bewildered by the kalediscopic change of 
scene, and the casual way in which varying historical 
periods in different places are touched in a single para- 
graph. 

Moreover, while the material data is accurate, and the 
brief sketch of Latin-American life and outlook is true, 
there has been no effort made to see behind and beyond 
all this and appreciate the basic culture that is the rea- 
son for that peculiar life and outlook. Until that culture 
is analyzed with sympathy and understanding, the Latin- 
American people will remain a great, if charming, enig- 
ma to their northern neighbors. 

Without a grasp of the fundamental reasons for the 
difference that exists between the American and the 
Latin-American cultures, conclusions about the people 
to the South are bound to be rather unhappy. This is 
here the case whenever the author sees fit to abandon 
the field of facts, in which he is authoritative, and in- 
dulge in conclusions. Furthermore, certain remarks about 
the Catholic Church in Mexico smack rather of personal 
opinion than objective history, as does a casual refer- 
ence to the Jesuits as proselytisers. But in spite of its 
shortcoming and defects, this book is a well indexed 


storehouse of accurate data about Latin America. 
Kurt BECKER 

















THEATRE 


THE RIVALS. The Theatre Guild’s production of The 
Rivals, the good old Richard Brinsley Sheridan comedy 
of which we all have pleasant memories, is on at the 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre. It is gay and hilarious enough 
to cheer the most pessimistic playgoer, and Eva Le- 
Gallienne has staged it with dash and as much originality 
as any modern director dares to exhibit. For we habitual 
theatregoers, like children with their familiar stories, 
resent too many changes in old favorites. 

The Theatre Guild has given the two leading roles 
to two of our favorite players, so that’s all right. If 
Bobby Clark seems a bit too hard-working as Bob Acres, 
to a few of us who, like the late Victoria, are “not 
amused” by his antics, we have to admit that the man 
sitting just behind us is roaring over them. Moreover, 
the woman in front of us is laughing so loudly we can 
hardly hear Mary Boland’s difficult progress through 
the mazes of the English language, as she makes Mrs. 
Malaprop live before us. By way of good measure, the 
Theatre Guild gives us Walter Hampden as Sir An- 
thony Absolute, Helen Ford as Lucy, Haila Stoddard 
as Lydia Languish, and Donald Burr as her soldier 
lover. We have also Philip Bourneuf, Robert Wallisten 
and half a dozen others who help to keep up Miss Le- 
Gallienne’s lively action. 

Watson Barrett has provided admirable settings and 
really superb costumes for the characters, and Miss 
Ford sings some pretty songs under the direction of 
Macklin Marrow. Mr. Clark sings, too, and even Mrs. 
Malaprop has a ditty. In fact everybody at the Shubert 
is happy, both on and off the stage. If you’ve lost touch 
with such things you’d better follow the radio’s advice 
and “consult your doctor.” As we were leaving the 
theatre I saw a woman step firmly on the toes of an- 
other woman who was saying that she thought Mr. 
Clark “over-clowned.” The feelings of both ladies were 
hurt by that episode! 


PAPA IS ALL. The star attraction of the play at the 
Guild Theatre is Jessie Royce Landis, who looks charm- 
ing and acts beautifully every minute of the time. The 
play, Papa is All, (meaning in Pennsylvania Dutch- 
English papa is dead) is written by Patterson Greene, 
staged by Frank Carrington and Agnes Morgan, and 
admirably acted by its small company of six. But “papa” 
is extremely unpleasant from the start; and the disap- 
pointment of the audience and his family over his re- 
appearance, after he is supposed to have been killed 
in an accident, is so intense that few plays could survive 
the blow. 

However, we have a beautiful time watching Miss 
Landis, taking in the effective setting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch farmhouse, enjoying the capital work of 
the players, and marveling over their dialect. Each 
member of the little company is as perfect in his or 
her way as Miss Landis, who sets the pace. 

“Papa” is Carl Benton Rand, who cracks his whip with 
convincing ferocity. Celeste Holm and Emmett Rogers— 
a fine young pair of players—are his long-suffering son 
and daughter, and Dorothy Sands has returned to our 
stage to show us a convincingly human, amusingly talka- 
tive neighbor. But the playwright should really give 
“papa” a life sentence in prison. Then everyone in the 
audience would go home happy! 


THE LADY COMES ACROSS. George Hale’s elaborate 
revue, The Lady Comes Across, at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre, closed after three performances. As a 
whole, it was clumsily constructed and the plot was ir- 
ritatingly trivial. But I can testify that it gave us some 
unusually beautiful and original dancing, which should 
be lifted into another production. ELmZzaperH JorpAN 
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FILMS 


KING’S ROW. The screen version of Henry Bellamann’s 
unsavory novel, a strange mixture of altruism and 
atrocity, is a triumph of artistic reticence, and Sam 
Wood’s intelligently restrained direction may be chiefly 
credited with bringing a psychological study out of a 
psychopathic plot. None of the sinister force of the story 
is lost by indirection, and incidents which in themselves 
could only grate on normal sensibilities are fitted into 
a pattern lightened by tenderness and sympathy. A 
young man who has conceived of an ambitious building 
project sees his dream shattered by an embezzlement 
and is further embittered when he loses a leg after an 
accident. His courage and faith are rekindled by the 
girl who loves him and by a young doctor who finds a 
new prospect of happiness for himself by helping his 
friend. The central theme is given a violent border by 
the activities of a sadistic doctor who introduces a cal- 
culating cruelty into the yarn by wanton maiming and 
murder. A generally expert cast creates a gallery of 
arresting portraits and easily compensates for a some- 
what sprawling action. Ann Sheridan, Ronald Reagan, 
Robert Charles Coburn, Claude Rains and 
Betty Field are notable in an unusual production which 
will grip the attention of mature audiences. This re- 
view by no means recommends the book. (Warner) 


A GENTLEMAN AT HEART. An entertaining comedy 
results from the plight of two race track gamblers who 
find themselves running an art gallery and discover 
there are tricks in the arts as well as in all trades. Ray 
McCarey keeps the action on a good level of broad 
humor for the most part, and a degree of novelty makes 
it seem fresher than it really is. When the gamblers 
are cheated by an artist who forges old masters, they 
apply their low cunning to the experience and hold an 
auction on a priceless Velasquez. The sale is a fraudu- 
lent success until the Government proves to be the buyer, 
and by the time the gamblers get out of that complica- 
tion they have lost all interest in art. Cesar Romero 
and Carole Landis are effective in the romantic leads, 
with Milton Berle furnishing most of the comedy. This 
is a good lightweight diversion for adults who are not, 
in one sense, exacting art-lovers. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 


FOUR JACKS AND A JILL. This is a musical film which 
makes no pretense of reality with regard to plot and 
which places a too optimistic reliance on its vaudeville 
features. A struggling group of musicians gains a fem- 
inine member who is publicized as the singing favorite 
of royalty, and a welcome contract follows. When her 
alleged royal patron appears on the scene, the band’s 
new prosperity is threatened but the complication is 
ironed out with Graustarkian graciousness. Jack Hively’s 
direction is at least equal to his material, and only Ray 
Bolger’s heroic efforts make this uneven production 
worthwhile for adults. (RKO) 


SULLIVAN’S TRAVELS. Preston Sturges’ satire goes 
picaresque in this rambling tale of a writer of comedy 
who sets out to see and write about real life. An accident 
transforms him from a pretended hobo into a forgetful 
wanderer who eventually confesses to his own murder. 
The producer’s direction, clever and inventive as usual, 
becomes at times mere virtuosity. Joel McCrea is con- 
vincing as the traveler, with Veronica Lake providing 
chief support. The marital status of the hero is deter- 
mined rather conveniently when his wife, believing him 
dead, remarries, paving the way for the inevitable 
divorce solution which mars the film. This is the chief 
point of objection in a picture which stresses sophistica- 
ted realism. (Paramovnt) THomas J. FrrzmMorris 































MUSIC 


THE Polish violinist, Bronislaw Huberman, returned to 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 17, to 
give his first solo recital there since the eventful night 
of February 28, 1936, when, as he was playing a second 
instrument on the stage, a Guarnerius, his Stradivarius 
violin was stolen from his dressing room. The instru- 
ment was never recovered but, as it was insured by 
Lloyds, it was replaced. Recently, Huberman also ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
playing the Beethoven Concerto in D-major, conducted 
by Bruno Walter for the benefit of the British-American 
Ambulance Fund. 

Audiences everywhere gratefully remember the efforts 
of this violinist in championing the cause of democracy 
and the rights of the under-privileged. 

He was the first to be courageous enough to refuse to 
appear with Dr. Wilhelm Furtwaengler and the Berlin 
Philharmonic in 1933 after Bruno Walter and other 
celebrities had been dismissed by Hitler. 

Huberman smashed through a maze of red tape and 
international confusion to found the Palestine Symphony 
Orchestra and Toscanini accepted an invitation to con- 
duct it. 

He has shown indefatigable energy in behalf of a 
movement to form a United States of Europe. In this 
connection, Huberman has written two books that are 
well known in political and intellectual circles in Europe. 

It was apparent at both appearances this season that 
the hand and wrist injuries that he suffered in a plane 
crash in 1937 have not affected his playing. It was as 

rt and sure as ever. 

At his solo appearance, instead of using a piano to 
accompany the three movements of the Bach E-major 
Concerto and the Concerto in D-major by Mozart, Huber- 
man employed a chamber orchestra composed of young 
members of the New Friends of Music. Here he followed 
the eighteenth century practice and served as both solo- 
ist and conductor. He played the concertos as a master 
of their individual styles and the same must be said of 
the orchestra. 

After the intermission, assisted by his pianist Boris 
Roubakine, he gave the first performance in America of 
the Sonata Epica by Medtner, a Russian composer now 
living outside of London. This choice was the one and 
only mistake of the afternoon. Realizing as he must 
that American audiences like first performances, Huber- 
man brought forth this work that lasted over forty min- 
utes. It was longer than the combined concertos. The sec- 
ond movement, a scherzo, was by far the best of the four 
movements. Each movement started out with good ideas, 
some of them dramatic in content and Russian in char- 
acter, but in their development they went everywhere. 
For all the excellence of Mr. Huberman’s playing, it 
could not sustain the audience’s interest in this disor- 
ganized work. 

Not since the late Paul Kochanski, who used to in- 
clude Szmanowski on his programs, have we heard this 
composer’s work played with such beauty. Mr. Huber- 
man programmed La Fontaine d’Aréthuse from Mythes, 
op. 30. With all its difficulty, the chormatic glissandos 
and muted double stops, it was the high spot of a ost 
interesting concert. The works were all played with 
devotion and understanding and he always adjusted his 
part to the orchestra or to the piano, thus obtaining a 
balanced result. 

The program ended with two Chopin compositions, a 
Mazurka and a Valse, transcribed by the violinist him- 
self and published in New York. Several encores were 
demanded by an audience which was so friendly that it 
stood, applauded warmly and cheered. 

If this is not virtuoso playing, it is that of a master. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 















MAJOR OPERATION ON PREJUDICE 


Eprror: Father LaFarge went to town in his article 
Justice Traces Patterns for Peaceful Neighborhoods 
(America, January 17). If ever it is reprinted, as it most 
certainly should be, it ought to bear the title “An Open 
Letter to the American Public.” He called it “my New 
Year’s Party.” It was, to me, a major operation rather 
than a party. The patient was interracial justice. 

I am a colored man. I am the father of a family. I 
am a wage earner. I am ar American. I am a Catholic. 
And because of all these things, I follow Father La- 
Farge’s leadership as he pleads my case and the case of 
millions of us who, through no fault of our own, must 
work out our soul’s salvation the hard way. This is not 
resignation. This is determination to see the thing 
through to the bitter end. 


New York, N. Y. EMANUEL A. ROMERO 


OPEN CITY BOMBING 


Eprror: An editorial (Hatred for None) in the January 
10 issue begins: 

For the repeated bombing of the open city of 
Manila by the Japanese, there is no excuse which 
civilized men can accept. It was a barbaric act which 
brought death to hundreds of people who were ut- 
terly unable to defend themselves. As Secretary of 
State Hull rightly said, the Japanese Government 
has by this brutality forfeited all claim to be con- 
sidered a civilized Government for a civilized people. 
This statement seems to me to be utterly lacking in 

objectivity. I have very recently conferred with at least 
three men who have spent several years in the Philip- 
pines and know something of the geography of the Is- 
lands. They inform me that the churches and places hit 
in Manila are only 200 yards from the harbor. The docks 
with supply ships etc. are certainly military objectives 
and isn’t it reasonable to conclude (as these men do) 
that the churches etc. were accidentally hit? Your state- 
ment breeds hatred and therefore does just the oppo- 
site of what the editorial intends. I would like to know 
your source for making such a statement. 
Maryland H. J. C. 


{In reply to the direct question, the authority for 
the statement in the first paragraph is that of Hull, 
Secretary of State, and Stimson, Secretary of War. 

Since, however, the purpose of the editorial is to pro- 
test against the bombing of an open city, wherever it 
may be found, we are at a loss to see just what the 
writer’s complaint is. The argument of the editorial is 
not affected by the truth or falsehood in the statements 
by Secretaries Hull and Stimson.—£Zditor] 


SPIES ON PROVIDENCE 


Eprror: Special commendation for Loretto Helen Troy’s 
article, Thérése and Keats—Two Lovers, in your issue 
of January 10. Precarious though such a topic may be, 
the writer has handled it with infinite grace and clarity. 
I trust many more articles of the same nature are forth- 
coming. Too often, in reading history and literature, we 
lose sight of the Providence that is actually working in 
the development and the writings of individuals and 
nations—even though there be not the slightest external 
sign of things supernatural. 

But if we are to be true to our Catholicism, we must 
search to see how the aspect of the supernatural tran- 
scends every historical personage and event—save the 
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formal consent to sin itself. And until we delve deep 
into the Providence active in the evolution of an Ameri- 
ca—yes, and of a Germany and a Japan—until we probe 
for the hand of God latent in the life of an Aeschylus or 
a Plato, a Shakespeare or a Sheridan, until such time 
we have not studied and meditated as true enlightened 
Catholic scholars. 

Hearty congratulations to America, once again, for 
its steel-hard, brilliant Catholicism! 

New York, N. Y. HERBERT A. MUSURILLO 


FILM TECHNIQUE 


Eprror: Let me review an often told story applicable 
in a variety of cases. 

A small-town story of the filthy type becomes a best 
seller with all the public libraries buying many copies 
for distribution. The reviewers of books highly praise 
it, giving few or no hints of the many pages of obsceni- 
ties. The movies purchase it for use on the screen, ac- 
—— it further advance publicity and greater circula- 

on. 

The star scheduled for the leading part is given first 
page headlines in a Hollywood multi-divorce and re- 
marriage routine, as the blushing bride. This gives the 
book and future performance considerable cheap ad- 
vertising. 

In the next stage the finished production will be 
presented most extensively—with or without much sug- 
gestiveness or actual filth. 

Then when the venom has covered the thousands of 
available theatres, the producers will agree to recall it— 
and make it into a fit production. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


CANONIZATION CHAMPIONS 


Eprror: May I vigorously second Father Callan’s mo- 
tion that Cardinal Newman be put on the road to cano- 
nization? He has been a holy inspiration to me since 
my earliest years. I have felt moved by his lofty person- 
ality as I imagine the Oxford boys and men were when 
he preached in Saint Mary’s. Saint Thomas and Saint 
Augustine, great though they are, are remote and foreign 
and can never cast upon us the spell of one who speaks 
our language and whom our fathers remember. I won- 
der if some of the great Fathers, Augustine or Basil 
or Ambrose, were regarded any more highly fifty years 
after their death than Newman is with us. May it not 
be that centuries from now people will wonder why 
we were so slow to recognize and publicize the rare 
worth of Saint John Henry Cardinal Newman? 
Weston, Mass. CHARLES F. DoNovaNn, S.J. 


GERALD A. GRIFFIN 


Epiror: It was with surprise and joy that I read the 
article in America, on the subject of the possible canoni- 
zation of Cardinal Newman. Any one who has read 
Father O’Connell’s Heart to Heart and Kindly Light, 
containing the great English Cardinal’s meditations 
and prayers, must realize the deep sanctity of this con- 
vert from Protestantism. To a lover of perfectly flawless 
English, these prayers are a welcome relief from the 
sometimes mushy outpourings of our prayer-books. 

What a wonderful contrast is to be found in a genera- 
tion that can canonize and venerate two such different 
forms of sanctity, that of the Little Flower and the 
leader of the Oxford Movement. Yet, I believe the two 
would find much common ground in their so different 
love and service of God. 


Grosse Point Park, Mich. MARIE LESLIE SEYMOUR 




















Eprtor: The proposal made by Father Callan, O.P. that 
the cause for canonization of Cardinal Newman be 
activated, has been my prayer for many years. May 
the day when that great man will be raised to the ven- 
eration of our altars come very soon. 

In his writings Cardinal Newman reveals a spirituality 
of marvelous depth and a remarkable steadfastness in 
loyalty to the truth. His life was one of unselfish aims, 
of thwarted projects, of unrequited toil, and trials long 
drawn out. He followed Christ and walked after Him 
without any support of consolation, of sentiment or 
light except that of naked and simple faith. To him 
the “kindly light” must have seemed, at times, more 
a source of gloom. His was the martyr’s faith for his 
obedience to the highest commands of his conscience 
made his struggle with the world very hard. 

“Amid the encircling gloom” in the world today, let 
us pray to Cardinal Newman that the first great miracle 
attributed to him may be the restoration of peace among 
the nations of the world. 

Rochester, N. Y. Sister M. AIDAN 


COLLEGE CREED 


Eprror: The sentiments of every Catholic college man 
were well echoed by John J. Quinn in his article, Clouds 
Over College Towers, (America, January 17). We know 
from day to day lectures in the classroom “that these 
things are passing”; we learn from history that wars, 
though they may seem long, are transitory, ephemeral 
and evanescent, and that truth and goodness always 
win out; we are trained in philosophy to overcome 
earthly trials and temporary sufferings; and by our 
daily attendance at Mass and receiving of the Body and 
Blood of Christ we strengthen our souls against all the 
hatred, bitterness and tongue-lashing wreaked out upon 
the world from the fiery pits of hell. 

Every Catholic young man, whether he be scratching 
his head in the classroom or feeding his machine in 
defense industries, whether he be in the fighting forces 
of Uncle Sam or in the marching columns of the Third 
Reich, knows that all the mad-capped dictators in the 
world cannot take away that vital something that makes 
us tick, our immortal souls. We are grounded on sturdy 
and unshakable principles. Our goal is not of this world, 
and we are not afraid to face Hitler, Mussolini, or “Pal 
Joey” with all their guns, tanks and planes. Our end 
of ends is eternal peace and everlasting happiness. And 
this our cherished belief sustains us today as it has 
strengthened and consoled countless millions down 
through the ages. 

We Catholic college students realize that life is not a 
bowl of cherries and that it is not cracked up to be a 
whirling merry-go-round, like some modern self-seekers 
would lead us to believe. College life is not a nice, big, 
tasty cake filled with scoops of Saturday afternoon foot- 
ball games, a good measure of bouncing dances added, 
topped off with plenty of all-night fraternity brawls. 
It’s a hard life and a good one. We are disciplined in our 
morals and spiritual life. We are made to see the Light 
of Lights. We become Christ-like warriors, fighting with 
bloodless swords of prayer and good works for the 
softening of hard hearts. 

It is very encouraging and soul-stirring to read articles 
that give us the other side. May you continue to sprinkle 
your pages with articles that are free from the vials 
of wrath. It does us a lot of good to know that there are 
Catholic publishers who lie in the shadows of our univer- 
sities ready to drop us a kind and cheerful and Christ- 
like word. 

Chicago, Iil. EDUARD MICHALIK 
(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Bditor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. Hé 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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EVENTS 








THE pilot was off the beam—such was the explanation 
given sometime ago for an airplane crash. ... The 
present edition of the human race seems to be off the 
beam. .... The year 1942 is witnessing history’s most 
terrible crash. The globe is on fire, the continents are 
groaning under the mounting wreckage. ... There is 
something wrong with the way the human race is run- 
ning the world. ... The human race—what is wrong 
with it? Why can it not manage things better?... . 
Certain cynics of past ages have maintained that humans 
are incapable of governing the world successfully, that 
the earth would be improved by the removal of all the 
humans on it. . . . A world containing nothing but wild 
animals would not be so horrible as one run by humans, 
these cynics argued. ... Are humans more dangerous 
than wild beasts? . .;. At a recent medical convention 
held in the Midwest, a prominent doctor told the dele- 
gates there is more danger in a human bite than in the 
bite of an animal. He advised any delegates who should 
be bitten by humans to have the bite treated immedi- 
ately, declared that most persons do not regard bites 
inflicted by humans with sufficient seriousness. .. . 
Shortly after this doctor spoke, a man in a Cincinnati 
restaurant bit off part of a diner’s right ear. The biter 
told police he had mistaken the bitten man for a rela- 
tive. ...In the Southwest, two humans sold a fellow- 
human property which turned out to be the city dump. 
. . - In the Far West, a wife poured hot soup in her hus- 
hand’s lap, stuffed a tablecloth in his mouth... . 


Celebrated poets have shown something less than en- 
thusiasm for certain characteristics of humans. . . 
Shakespeare told the winter wind to “blow, blow,” on 
the ground it was not “so unkind as man’s ingratitude.” 
He went to the length of commanding the “bitter sky” 
to “freeze, freeze,” feeling that it did not “bite so nigh 
as benefits forgot.” Even though the bitter sky might 
“the water warp,” he argued that its “sting is not so 
sharp as friends remember’d not.” ... Robert Burns, 
after declaring: “Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn,” went on to discuss man’s rela- 
tions with allegedly dumber creatures. Addressing a 
mouse which had shown signs of trepidation at his ap- 
proach, Burns exclaimed: “Thou need na start awa sae 
hasty,” and strove to apologize for the unfriendly atti- 
tude of humans toward mice. He remarked: “I’m truly 
sorry man’s dominion Has broken nature’s social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, And fellow- 
mortal.” . . . All this gives one side of the picture. There 
is another side. . . . Humans can be, and sometimes are, 
kind and thoughtful to fellow-humans and to animals. 
. A recently deceased citizen of Binghamton, N. Y., 

left $200 to two barbers “in memory of the many argu- 
ments we had.”. . . In Massachusetts, a lady bequeathed 
a $2,000 trust fund for the benefit of her Spitz dog, the 
State taking a $120 inheritance tax from the canine... . 
In New York State not long ago, a spinster, after being 
dragged out of a burning building by firemen, rushed 
back into the flames to save her cat... . 


Were the cynics right? . . . The cynics were not right, for 
they knew nothing of the beam. . . . Cardinal Newman 
declared that if an individual, unacquainted with revela- 
tion, were to study the human race closely he would soon 
suspect that this race had met with some awful calamity 
in its origin. . . . The human race is a weakened race. 
It needs the beam. Without the beam, it always, sooner 
or later, turns the world into a near-Hell. With the beam, 


it can make of the world a near-Heaven. ... To the 
human race—get back on the beam... . Direction—the 
beam comes from Christ. THE PARADER 








